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BEAUTY 
By BasBetre DeutTscH 


Beauty is kindled like a fire 

Flung on our common moments; 

A bright spur 

To wingless lapsed desire. 

She is briefly seen 

In the untarnished sky, 

And in the liquid amber and evening green; 
Or in blue-glooming dusk that falls 

As a madonna-cloak, and holds 

The hushed world wound 

In blue voluptuous folds. 

She is not married to the stars, 

But glows 

In rusty trees that stain the quiet snows; 
In pearly streets, dim-lit ; 

In shop-windows 

Shining with glamorous things that ery for touch 
And thrilling ownership. 

All rainy nights are hers. 

She vastly flows 

In frozen rivers slow to find the sea, 
And in the moving wind invisibly 
Unstable stirs. 

And she is caught 

In music, vibrant in the violin, 

In the full choir, 

And the unequal thin 

Chant of a child, and in young laughter or 
Words singing on a wire. 

She leaps with fluent limbs 

And subtly lies 
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In gesture and the tangent beam of eyes. 

She wavers in slow, eddying bands of smoke; 
In glimmering shape; and in the rhythmie stroke 
Of swimmers; and her breath 

Is fresh with forest-smells, 

Twisted in sinuous roots or bodiless 

On stinging odors borne, 

And like the autumn sky alight with death 
Great beauty dwells. 

But though she wear the very sign of doom, 
Like Bacchus’ broken body scattered far, 
She yet shail work her will, 

And in reeurrent wonder she shall bloom. 

Not the unchanging godhead, the fixed star,— 
But the windy torch, the pulse and thrill 

That all eternal are. 








THE DEAD MAN AND THE SEA 
By Ouin D. WANNAMAKER 


‘Bear me,’’ he said, ‘‘to the windy bay! 
A dash of brine in my face, I pray! 

And let me hear the sea gull scream 

As I slip away in my long, long dream. 


**Yes, whether I dream or only sleep 
When over my head the earth you heap, 
I want to lie with the wash of the sea 
Creeping over the sand to me. 


*‘T care not how the stars may move, 
Nor much reck I what Fate shall prove, 
If only faintly there below 

I feel the voice of the sea I know— 

The shattering crash of the sea I know!’’ 





POEMS 
By Mrs. W. S. Henprix 
To a Butterfly 


Twinkling in the grasses, 

Flitting from flower to flower, 
Fluttering about o’er leas unknown 
Like softly tinted petal blown 
From ancient wishing-bower ; 


Wavering through the sunshine, 
Lightly as filmy fold 

Trembling against a fairy’s limbs 
As it danees airily its whims 
On sunny shafts of gold; 





Quivering on a leaflet, 

Whirling across the lawn, 
Shivering away in wanton flight 
Merrily, madly, feather-light— 
And butterfly is gone. 


Understanding 


Tell me not of your love if so it be 

Some other one will grieve. I do not want 
The fragments of a heart—I’d rather be 

Not wived at all, than have some sad face haunt 
My love-world—But, if you can freely give 

Full measure for full measure, be it so; 
And no more shall I ask than but to live 

The full sweet life we ought each one to know, 
Which leads each day more near that certain goal. 
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Our steps, grown sure through bonds that bind us fast— 
Yet mark us kin to all the world—Time’s scroll 

To write us brave and faithful to the last— 
If of such life you may have dreamed and planned, 

I trust your love,—for we two understand. 








MOODS 
By Louis Jay HEATH 
April, 1917 


I dreamed a dream in boyhood’s simple days, 
Resting beside some whispering mountain rill, 
Watching thin shadows chase long, slanting rays 
Across a clearing, soft with greening greys 
Beyond a skyward lifting, distant hill. 

The road of life lay ribbon-sheened and jade, 
An open highway arching to the west. 

I visioned all the world a gentle glade. 

I dreamed the birds that filled the leafy shade 
Had only briefly sought the quiet nest, 

Had only ceased their singing for a space, 

The songs that wakened sleeping flowers to life 
Until the newer day with brighter face 
Invoked again the spirits of the place 

To make again the world with music rife. 

The heritage of beauty that was mine 

Ran in a flood about me and the soul 

Eager within me trembled to align 

Beauty with Truth—to compass the divine 

And leaped to feel the oneness of the whole. 


O boyhood dreams! where have you slipped away? 
O childhood’s trust! where have you fled from doubt? 
My will but sickened. I would have you stay 

To dwarf the finite of this stranger day, 

To ever put coarse manhood’s thoughts to rout. 

A newsboy cries his wares upon the street— 

Shrill piper of high songs with manly themes !— 
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But from dim lands where heart and reason greet, 
Part and pass on, perhaps no more to meet 
Commingling with ‘‘the news’’ and marching feet, 
My soul sends out its ery to you—My Dreams. 


Long Shadows Over Digby 


Oh, the weirs! 

Oh, the weirs! 

Oh the solemn, standing weirs 
Winding in and winding in 
Through the flowing waste of meres, 
Black and gaunt against the grey 
Of the sombre, ending day, 

As the time comes lifting in 
Through the weirs. 


Oh, the tide! 

Oh, the tide! 

Oh, the silent thrusting tide, 
Creeping in and creeping in 
From the endless seas and wide, 
Softly hiding with the green 
Of its spending, bending sheen, 
And the years come running in 


With the tide. 


Oh, the years! 

Oh, the years! 

Oh, the sober, changing years, 
Flooding in and flooding in, 
Through the dreary, bleary weirs, 
Green and black and lean and grey, 
Smoothing jagged scars away 

As the tide comes stealing in, 

So the years. 
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Travail 


There is no fire upon the altar now, 

Only a sense of dull repression grows, 

Only a growing sense of things undone, 

Of resolutions made in some dim time 

And soon forgotten in the lethargy that seems 
To fall too often to be good for fire or soul. 
There is no mood save one of wild revolt. 

On such a night as this I long to strive, 

To struggle with brute force, to face the wind, 
To translate quiet ways into great strides, 

To leaguer on and on against the night, 

Until at last, sealing some distant height, 
Where headland juts into the pounding sea, 
Or peak goes reaching up to rest the stars, 

To feel the surge of ages in my hair, 

To feel the pulse of ages on my face, 

And then to lift my voice in one mad song, 
To hearken as it thunders down the years 
Filled with dark vallevs and undreamed of days. 
Shout! Shout! And gather close into my arms 
And hold the magie mysteries of night. 

To climb, to shout,—Weak voiced and weaker legged, 
Your shouting still would melt to prelude ‘‘if.”’ 
Thus looms Parnassus in a barren hour. 



































PAN-GERMANISM! IN THE AGE OF PERICLES 
1. THE WARRING NATIONS AND THEIR PURPOSES 
By W. J. BATTLe 


The attempt of one people to secure the mastery over 
others is no new thing. For the first example we should have 
to go back beyond the dawn of history to the earliest combi- 
natiorws of families that could be called a people. Of all 
such attempts perhaps the one that offers the closest analo- 
gies to the present struggle of the Germans to master the 
world is that of the Athenians in the Age of Pericles to 
transform their leadership among the Greek states into an 
empire. Thucydides’s narrative of the war that frustrated 
it exhibits a parallel to the present war that is startling in 
its closeness. Again and again the language of Thucydides 
would be appropriate today without a change save of names. 
Of such interest is it to trace the action of different men 
under similar circumstances that it has seemed worth while 
to work out in some detail the parallel between the Pelo- 
ponnesian War of the fifth century before Christ and the 
World War of the twentieth century after Christ. Nor is 
the undertaking of merely historical or psychological inter- 
est. The war of today is not ended and it is quite possible 
that light from Greece may once more as often in the past 
be of use to civilization. 

For our witness we are fortunate in having Thucydides. 
An Athenian born and bred, educated in the highest culture 
of his wonderful age, possessed of wealth and position, he 
was honored with the highest office in the gift of his people— 


*The term Pan-Germanism is here used of course not in its or- 
iginal sense of a union of all people of German stock, but in the 
extended meaning of the subjection of all the world to the rule of 
Germans. 
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the command of a fleet. Whether by fault or fortune, he 
failed to prevent the fall of the important town of Amphipolis 
and was in consequence banished from his country in the 
seventh year of the war. This misfortune at least put him 
in position to see the war from the Peloponnesian as well as 
from the Athenian side and gave him abundant leisure. He 
lived to see peace concluded and to be recalled from exile, 
but for some reason unknown to us his history breaks off 
abruptly, six years from the end of the war, and the whole 
of the last book is left without its final form. An uncom- 
promising seeker after truth, an acute observer, a clear and 
sound reasoner, he tells his story with a fairness and aloof- 
ness extraordinary in a contemporary and participant and 
sufferer, and with a beauty of style amazing in one who is 
almost the first writer of Athenian prose. When he speaks 
in his own person, his words are transparently trustworthy. 
When he gives the speeches of others, it is plain that he tries 
honestly, as he says he does, to give the general purport of 
what was actually said, though to secure the precise words 
was out of the question. 

The Greek world of the fifth century before Christ roughly 
eorresponds to the Europe of today. Its area is divided 
among a number of separate states, most of them included in 
one or the other of two great leagues—the close-knit Athenian 
alliance or the Peloponnesian entente. Its people, ignorant or 
contemptuous of the rest of the world, look on their own race 
as alone really civilized. From its narrow homeland Greece 
like Europe has expanded to the limits of the known seas. In 
the West especially there has arisen in Sicily a new Greece 
that in wealth and population rivals the old. Everywhere 
there is vigorous life, but at Athens the part she has played 
in the repulse of the Persians has given her a pride and self- 
confidence that have their counterpart only in the megalo- 
mania of Germany following the defeat of France and the 
establishment of the empire in 1871. As sure as the Germans 
of the superiority of their culture, the Athenians plan with 
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equal generosity to bestow it on other states. By a strange 
perverseness the other states do not take kindly to this be- 
nevolence and at last even Sparta, like sluggish England, 
awakes to the truth. A conflict is inevitable, for Athens is 
determined on empire, while to the rest of the Greeks free- 
dom is dearer than life itself. And the war will be to the 
death. There can be no compromise between freedom and 
slavery. 

The grouping of the warring powers is not unlike that of 
today. Athens is a democracy and primarily a naval power, 
but the will to exploit others is no exclusive possession of 
autocracy and fleets as well as armies may be instruments of 
conquest. The attitude of Athens to her neighbors is indeed 
much like that of Germany towards hers today. Leagued 
with Athens, Coreyra, blustering and inefficient, answers to 
Austria-Hungary; Macedon, ambitious young power on the 
outskirts of civilization, to Bulgaria; the Thracians, disorderly 
and savage, to the Turks. On the other side, the chief state, 
Sparta, solid, slow-moving, tenacious, with a long history of 
achievement and honor, is like England even if her power be 
land instead of naval. Corinth, intense yet steadfast and 
implacable, makes a fair parallel to Franee. Blundering 
Boeotia, with her teeming population, suggests Russia. Area- 
dia presents analogies to Italy. Then as now a host of smaller 
powers give help more moral than material. To the West, the 
great. cities of Sicily, at first neutral and gallingly prosperous 
while the rest of Greece writhes in agony, finally like the 
United States realize that their future, too, is at stake and 
guided by the experience of their kinsmen sueceed, despite 
much pro-Athenian disloyalty, in rendering a service commen- 
surate with their resources. Last of all, in the East lies 
Persia, like Japan a state of great might, yet outside the pale, 
whose help the Peloponnesians must needs eall in, though not 
without shame and misgivings. 

With this introduction T will let Thueydides speak, adding 
only such words of my own as are needed for the proper 
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development of the parallel, Of material there is no lack: 
rather is the difficulty one of choice. Yet too much must 
not be asked. Thueydides is after all writing a history of 
his own time and not a prophecy of a barbarian war 2300 
years later. The translation is Jowett’s. 


CHARACTER OF THE WAR 


“Thucydides, an Athenian, wrote the history of the war in which 
the Peloponnesians and the Athenians fought against one another. 
He began to write when they first took up arms, believing that it 
would be great and memorable above any previous war. For he 
argued that both states were then at the full height of their 
military power, and he saw the rest of the Hellenes either siding 
or intending to side with one or the other of them. No movement 
ever stirred Hellas more deeply than this; it was shared by many 
of the Barbarians, and might be said even to affect the world at 
large.” (1.1). 

“Of the events of the warI have not ventured to speak from any 
chance information, nor acording to any notion of my own; I have 
described nothing but what I either saw myself, or learned from 
others of whom I made the most careful and particular en- 
quiry. The task was a laborious one, because eye-witnesses of the 
Same occurences gave different accounts of them, as they remem- 
bered or were interested in the actions of one side or the other.” 
(1.22). 

“But the Peloponnesian War was a protracted struggle, and at- 
tended by calamities such as Hellas had never known within a like 
period of time. Never were so many cities captured and depopu- 
lated—some by Barbarians, others by Hellenes themselves fighting 
against one another; and several of them after their capture were 
repeopled by strangers. Never were exile and slaughter more fre- 
quent, whether in the war cr brought about by civil strife. And 
rumors, of which the like had often been current before, but rarely 
verified by fact, now appeared to be well grounded. There were 
earthquakes unparalleled in their extent and fury, and eclipses 
of the sun more numerous than are recorded to have happened in 
any former age; there were also in some places great droughts 
causing famines, and lastly the plague which did immense harm 
and destroyed numbers of the people.” (1.23). 

“On neither side were there any mean thoughts; they were both 
full of enthusiasm: and no wonder, for all men are energetic when 
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they are making a beginning. At that time the youth of Pelopon- 
nesus and the youth of Athens were numerous; they had never 
seen war, and were therefore very willing to take up arms. All 
Hellas was excited by the coming conflict between her two chief 
cities.” (11.8). 


CHARACTER AND AIMS OF THE SPARTANS 


The position of Athens as a great naval power dependent 
for her existence on her fleet is essentially that of England 
today, but the government of England up to the Reform Bill 
much more nearly resembles that of Sparta than that of 
Athens, and the similarity of her history and policy to those 
of Sparta is curiously close at many points. 


[Sparta,] says Thucydides, “obtained good laws at an earlier 
period than any other (state), and has never been subject to 
tyrants; she has preserved the same form of government for 
rather more than four hundred years, reckoning to the end 
of the Peloponnesian War. It was the excellence of her con- 
stitution that gave her power, and thus enabled her to regu- 
late the affairs of other states.’’ (1.18.) 


And her reputation is attested by the Plataeans: ‘‘ ‘Con- 
sider, before you act,’ *’ they plead, ‘* ‘that hitherto you have 
been generally esteemed among Hellenes to be a pattern of 
nobility.’ ’’ (IIT. 57.) 

The following words of the Corinthian envoys in attempt- 
ing to move the Spartans to action against Athens might have 
been used, with but few changes, to Mr. Asquith by M. Viviani: 


«The spirit of trust, Lacedaemonians, which animates your own 
political and social life, makes you distrust others who, like our- 
selves, have something unpleasant to say, and this temper of mind, 
though favorable to moderation, too often leaves you in ignorance 
of what is going on outside your own country. Time after time we 
have warned you of the mischief which the Athenians would do 
to us, but instead of taking our words to heart, you chose to sus- 
pect that we only spoke from interested motives. . . . . If the 
crimes which they are committing against Hellas were being done 
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in a corner, then you might be ignorant, and we should have to 
inform you of them: but now, what need of many words? Some 
of us, as you see, have been already enslaved; they are at this 
moment intriguing against others, notably against allies of ours; 
and long ago they had made all their preparations in expectation 
of war. (1.68). . 

***And the blame of all this rests on you; for you originally al- 
lowed them to fortify their city after the Persian War, and after- 
wards to build their Long Walls; and to this hour you have gone 
on defrauding of liberty their unfortunate subjects, and are now 
beginning to take it away from your own allies. For the true en- 
slaver of a people is he who can put an end to their slavery but 
has no care about it; and all the more, if he be reputed the cham- 
pion of liberty in Hellas—And so we have met at last, but with 
what difficulty! and even now we have no definite object. By 
this time we ought to have been considering, not whether we are 
wronged, but how we are to be revenged. The aggressor is not 
now threatening but advancing; he has made up his mind, while 
we are resolved about nothing. And we know too well how by slow 
degrees and with stealthy steps the Athenians encroach upon their 
neighbors. While they think that you are too dull to observe them, 
they are more careful, but when they know that you wilfully over- 
look their aggressions, they will strike and not spare. Of all 
Hellenes, Lacedaemonians, you are the only people who never do 
anything; on the approach of an enemy you are content to defend 
yourselves against him, not by acts, but by intentions, and seek 
to overthrow him, not in the infancy but in the fullness of his 
strength. How came you to be considered safe? That reputation 
of yours was never justified by facts. We all know that the Persian 
made his way from the ends of the earth against Peloponnesus be- 
fore you encountered him in a worthy manner; and now you are 
blind to the doings of the Athenians, who are not at a distance 
as he was, but close at hand. Instead of attacking your enemy, 
you wait to be attacked, and take the chances of a struggle which 
has been deferred until his power is doubled. (1.69). . 

‘***In the face of such an enemy, Lacedaemonians, you persist in 
doing nothing. You do not see that peace is best secured by those 
who use their strength justly, but whose attitude shows that they 
have no intention of submitting to wrong. Justice with you seems 
to consist in giving no annoyance to others and in defending your- 
selves only against positive injury. But this policy would hardly 
be successful, even if your neighbors were like yourselves; and in 
the present case, as we pointed out just now, your ways compared 
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with theirs are old-fashioned. And, as in the arts, so also in 
politics, the new must always prevail over the old. In settled 
times the traditions of government should be observed: but when 
circumstances are changing and men are compelled to meet them, 
much originality is required. The Athenians have had a wider 
experience, and therefore the administration of their state has im- 
proved faster than yours. But here let your procrastination end; 
send an army at once into Attica and assist your allies, especially 
the Potidaeans, to whom your word is pledged.’” (1.71.) 


Even now the Spartans were not unanimous. Old King 
Archidamus (or is it Lord Morley?) counsels prudence: 


“ “At my age, Lacedaemonians, I have had experience of many 
wars, and I see several of you who are as old as I am, and who 
will not, as men too often do, desire war because they have never 
known it, or in the belief that it is either a good or a safe thing. 
Any one who calmly reflects will find that the war about which 
you are now deliberating is likely to be a very great one. When 
we encounter our neighbors in the Peloponnese, their forces are 
like our forces, and they are all within a short march. But when 
we have to do with men whose country is a long way off, and 
who are most skilful seamen and thoroughly provided with the 
means of war,—having wealth, private and public, ships, horses, 
infantry, and a population larger than is to be found in any 
single Hellenic territory, not to speak of the numerous allies who 
pay them tribute,—is this a people against whom we can lightly 
take up arms or plunge into a contest unprepared?  (I.80.) 

“Not that | would have you shut your eyes to their designs and 
abstain from unmasking them, or tamely suffer them to injure our 
allies. But do not take up arms yet. Let us first send and remon- 
strate with them: we need not let them know positively whether 
we intend to go to war or not. In the meantime our own prepara- 
tions may be going forward; we may seek for allies wherever we 
can find them, whether in Hellas or among the Barbarians, who will 
supply our deficiencies in ships and money. (1.82). R 

“*And let no one think that there is any want of courage in cities 
so numerous hesitating to attack a single one. The allies of the 
Athenians are not less numerous; they pay them tribute too; and 
war is not an affair of arms, but of money which gives to arms 
their use, and which is needed above all things when a continental 
is fighting against a maritime power: let us find money first, and 
then we may safely allow our minds to be excited by the speeches 
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of our allies. We, on whom the future responsibility, whether for 
good or evil, will chiefly fall, should calmly reflect on the con- 
sequences which may follow. (1.83). 

““*Do not be ashamed of the slowness and procrastination with 
which they are so fond of charging you; if you begin the war in 
haste, you will end it at your leisure, because you took up arms 
without sufficient preparation. Remember that we have always 
been citizens of a free and most illustrious state, and that for us 
the policy which they condemn may well be the truest good sense 
and discretion. It is a policy which has saved us from growing 
insolent in prosperity or giving way under adversity like other 
men. We are not stimulated by the allurements of flattery into 
dangerous courses of which we disapprove; nor are we goaded by 
offensive charges into compliance with any man’s wishes. Our 
habits of discipline make us both brave and wise; brave, because 
the spirit of loyalty quickens the sense of honor, and the sense of 
honor inspires courage; wise, because we are not so highly edu- 
cated that we have learned to despise the laws, and are too severely 
trained and of too loyal a spirit to disobey them. We have not ac- 
quired that useless over-intelligence which makes a man an excel- 
lent critic of an enemy’s plans, but paralyzes him in the moment 
of action, We think that the wits of our enemies are as good as our 
own, and that the element of fortune cannot be forecast in words. 
Let us assume that they have common prudence, and let our pre- 
parations be, not words, but deeds. Our hopes ought not to rest 
on the probability of their making mistakes, but on our own caution 
and foresight. We should remember that one man is much the same 
as another, and that he is best who is trained in the severest 
school. (1.84). 

*“*These are the principles which our fathers have handed down 
to us, and we maintain to our lasting benefit; we must not lose 
sight of them, and when many lives and much wealth, many cities 
and a great name are at stake, we must not be hasty, or make up 
our minds in a few short hours; we must take time. We can 
afford to wait, when others cannot, because we are strong.’ ” 
(1.85.) 


Last of all spoke the ephor Sthenelaidas (or is it Mr. As- 
quith?) : 


“*T do not know what the long speeches of the Athenians mean. 
They have been loud in their own praise, but they do not pretend 
to say that they are dealing honestly with our allies and with the 
Peloponnesus. If they behaved well in the Persian War and are 
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now behaving badly to us they ought to be punished twice over, 
because they were once good men and have become bad. But we 
are the same now as we were then, and we shall not do our duty 
if we allow our allies to be ill-used, and put off helping them, for 
they cannot put off their troubles. Others may have money and 
ships and horses, but we have brave allies and we must not betray 
them to the Athenians. If they were suffering in word only, by 
words and legal processes their wrongs might be redressed; but 
now there is not a moment to be lost, and we must help them with 
all our might. Let no one tell us that we should take time to think 
when we are suffering injustice. Nay, we reply, those who mean to 
do injustice should take a long time to think. Wherefore, Lacedae- 
monians, prepare for war as the honor of Sparta demands. With- 
stand the advancing power of Athens. Do not let us betray our 
allies, but, with the gods on our side, let us attack the evil-doer.’ ”’ 
(1.86). 


The Spartans resolved on war, but Thueydides declares: 


“In arriving at this decision and resolving to go to war, the 
Lacedaemonians were influenced, not so much by the speeches of 
their allies, as by the fear of the Athenians and of their increasing 
power. For they saw the greater part of Hellas already subject to 
them.”’ (1.88.) 

“The Lacedaemonians saw what was going on, but during 
most of the time they remained inactive and hardly attempted 
to interfere. They had never been of a temper prompt to make 
war unless they were compelled; and they were in some degree 
embarrassed by enemies near home. But the Athenians were 
growing too great to be ignored and were laying hands on their 
allies. They could now bear it no longer; they made up their 
minds that they must put out all their strength and overthrow 
the Athenian power by force or arms.”’ (1.118.) 


The Spartan aim in the war is brought out again and again. 
Ilear Brasidas, the Spartan general : 


“*Men of Acanthus, the Lacedaemonians have sent me out at 
the head of this army to justify the declaration which we made 
at the beginning of the war—that we were going to fight against 
the Athenians for the liberties of Hellas. (IV.85.) . . . I 
come, not to injure, but to emancipate the Hellenes. And I have 
bound the government of Lacedaemon by the most solemn oaths 
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to respect the independence of any state which I may bring over 
to their side. I do not want to gain your alliance by force or 
fraud, but to give you ours, that we may free you from the 
Athenian yoke. I think that you ought not to doubt my word 
when I offer you the most solemn pledges, nor should I be re- 
garded as an inefficient champion; but you should confidently join 
me. . . . For I am not come hither to be the tool of a 
faction; nor do I conceive that the liberty which I bring you is of 
an ambiguous character; I should forget the spirit of my country 
were I to enslave the many to the few, or the minority to the 
whole people. Such a tyranny would be worse than the dominion 
of the foreigner, and we Lacedaemonians should receive no thanks 
in return for our trouble, but instead of honor and reputation, 
only reproach. We should lay ourselves open to charges far more 
detestable than those which are our best weapons against the Athen- 
ians, who have never been great examples of virtue. For to men 
of character there is more disgrace in seeking aggrandizement by 
specious deceit than by open violence; the violent have the justifi- 
cation of strength which fortune gives them, but a policy of intrigue 
is insidious and wicked. (IV.86). .. .. For ourselves, we are 
far from desiring empire, but we want to overthrow the empire 
of others.’’’ (1V.87.) 


Thueydides comments: 


“The Athenians feared that more of their allies would revolt. 
For Brasidas in all his actions showed himself reasonable, and 
whenever he made a speech lost no opportunity of declaring that 
he was sent to emancipate Hellas.’’ (IV.108.) 


Nor did the Lacedaemonians champion liberty in word 
only. In a treaty actually made with Argos it is provided: 


“*The cities in Peloponnesus, both small and great, shall be 
all independent, according to their ancestral laws.’” (V.77.) 


As the British suffered in prestige by the failure at Kut- 
el-Amara, so did the Spartan fame suffer by the surrender 
at Pylus, but the battle of Mantinea restored it as completely 
as the capture of Bagdad did that of the British: 
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“Thus, by a single action, they wiped out the charge of cow- 
ardice, which was due to their misfortune at Sphacteria, and of 
general stupidity and sluggishness, then current against them in 
Hellas. They were now thought to have been hardly used by 
fortune, but in character to be the same as ever.” (YV.75.) 


The Spartans continued to be slow alike in resolution 
and action. In the year 411 especially, like the British at 
the Dardanelles, they lost a golden opportunity. 


“But on this, as on so many other occasions, the Lacedae- 
monians proved themselves to be the most convenient enemies 
the Athenians could possibly have had.” (VIII.96.) 


Nevertheless, with bull-dog tenacity they persevered in the 
struggle and Athens at last lay at their feet. 


CHARACTER AND AIMS OF THE ATHENIANS 


As to the character and aims of the Athenians we have 
abundant testimony. 

The Corinthian envoys say to the Spartans, before the be- 
cinning of the war: 


*“*And you have never considered what manner of men are! 


these Athenians with whom you will have to fight, and how 
utterly unlike yourselves. They are revolutionary, equally quick 
in the conception and execution of every new plan; while you 
are conservative—careful only to keep what you have, originat- 
ing nothing, and not acting even when action is most neces- 
sary. . . . . When conquerors, they pursue their victory to the 
utmost; when defeated, they fall back the least. Their bodies 
they devote to their country as though they belonged to other 
men; their true self is their mind, which is most truly their own 
when employed in her service. When they do not carry out an 
intention which they have formed, they seem to have sustained 
a personal bereavement; when an enterprise succeeds, they have 
gained a mere instalment of what is to come; but if they fail, 
they at once conceive new hopes and so fill up the void. With 
them alone to hope is to have, for they lose not a moment in 
the execution of an idea. This is the lifelong task, full of danger 
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and toil, which they are always imposing upon themselves. None 
enjoy their good things less, because they are always seeking for 
more, To do their duty is their only holiday, and they deem the 
quiet of inaction to be as disagreeable as the most tiresome busi- 
ness. If a man should say of them, in a word, that they were 
born neither to have peace themselves nor to allow peace to other 
men, he would simply speak the truth.’”’ (1.70.) 


Another enemy, Hermocrates of Syracuse, pays tribute to 
Athenian courage thus: 


“*To daring men like the Athenians those who emulated their 
daring were the most formidable foes. The same reckless cour- 
age which had often enabled the Athenians, though inferior in 
power, to strike terror into their adversaries might now be turned 
against them by the Syracusans.’” (VII.21.) 


Still more enlightening are Thucydides’s own statements: 


[Phormio] ‘had always been in the habit of telling them and 
training their minds to believe that no superiority of hostile forces 
could justify them in retreating.” (1I.88.) 

[In the eyes of the Athenians] ‘‘to miss an opportunity was to 
lose a victory.” (I1V.55.) 

“When the generals returned the Athenians punished two of 
them, Pythodorus and Sophocles, with exile, and imposed a fine on 
the third, Eurymedon, believing that they might have conquered 
Sicily but had been bribed to go away. For in their present pros- 
perity they were indignant at the idea of a reverse; they expected 
to accomplish everything, possible or impossible, with any force, 
great or small. The truth was that they were elated by the un- 
expected success of most of their enterprises, which inspired them 
with the liveliest hope.” (IV. 65). 

“The Athenians thought they were defeated because they had 
not won a signal victory.” (VII.34.) 


Without in the least implying that German Kultur is equal 
to the culture ef Athens, we may vet find resemblances be- 
tween the two, and certainly Athens’s appreciation of herself 
is hardly inferior to the German encomiums of things Ger- 
man gathered in William Archer’s Gems (?) of German 
Thought. 
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Pericles, in the great Funeral Speech, naturally begins with 
the fathers: 


‘**T will speak first of our ancestors, for it is right and be- 
coming that now, when we are lamenting the dead, a tribute 
should be paid to their memory. There has never been a time 
when they did not inhabit this land, which by their valor they 
handed down from generation to generation, and we have received 
from them a free state. But if they were worthy of praise, still 
more were our fathers, who added to their inheritance, and after 
many struggles transmitted to us their sons this great empire. 
And we ourselves assembled here today, who are still most of us in 
the vigor of life, have chiefly done the work of improvement, and 
have richly endowed our city with all things, so that she is suffi- 
cient for herself both in peace and war.’”’ (II.36.) 


Then, deliberately, he sets out to elucidate the principles 
of action underlying Athenian policy and the institutions 
and manner of life under which the Athenian empire arose. 
In certain of his phrases we may almost fancy we hear the 
All-Highest himself. 


‘-Our form of government does not enter into rivalry with the 
institutions of others. We do not copy our neighbors, but are an 
example to them. .. .. But while the law secures justice to 
all alike in their private disputes, the claim of excellence is also 
recognized; and when a citizen is in any way distinguished, he is 
preferred to the public service, not as a matter of privilege, but 
as the reward of merit. (11.37.) 

**And we have not forgotten to provide for our Weary spirits 
many relaxations from toil; we have regular games and sacrifices 
throughout the year; at home the style of our life is refined; and 
the delight which we daily feel in all these things helps to banish 
melancholy. Because of the greatness of our city the fruits of the 
whole earth flow in upon us; so that we enjoy the goods of other 
countries as freely as of ourown. ((1II,38.) 

‘Our enemies have never yet felt our united strength; the 
care of a navy divides our attention, and on land we are obliged 
to send our own citizens everywhere. But they, if they meet and 
defeat a part of our army are as proud as if they had routed us 
all, and when defeated they pretend to have been vanquished by 
us all. (1.39.) 
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“*To sum up: I say that Athens is the school of Hellas, and 
that the individual Athenian in his own person seems to have 
the power of adapting himself. to the most varied forms of action 
with the utmost versatility and grace. This is no passing and 
idle word, but truth and fact; and the assertion is verified by the 
position to which these qualities have raised the state. For in the 
hour of trial Athens alone among her contemporaries is superior 
to the report of her. No enemy who comes against her is indig- 
nant at the reverses which he sustains at the hands of such a city; 
no subject complains that his masters are unworthy of him. And 
we shall assuredly not be without witnesses; there are mighty 
monuments of our power which will make us the wonder of this 
and succeeding ages; we shall not need the praises of Homer or 
of any other panegyrist whose poetry may please for the moment, 
although his representation of the facts will not bear the light of 
day. For we have compelled every land and every sea to open a 
path for our valor, and have everywhere planted eternal mem- 
orials of our friendship and of our enmity.’”’ (11.41.) 


And again, when disaster came, Pericles in fashion truly 
kaiserlich, secks to nerve his people durchzuhalten: 


‘**Know that our city has the greatest name in all the world 
because she has never yielded to misfortunes, but has sacrificed 
more lives and endured more hardships in war than any other; 
wherefore also she has the greatest power of any state up to 
this day; and the memory of her glory will always survive. Even 
if we should be compelled at last to abate somewhat of our 
greatness (for all things have their times of growth and decay), 
yet will the recollection live, that of all Hellenes, we ruled over 
the greatest number of Hellenic subjects; that we withstood our 
enemies, whether single or united, in the most terrible wars, and 
that we were the inhabitants of a city endowed with every sort of 
wealth and greatness. The indolent may indeed find fault, but 
the man of action will seek to rival us, and he who is less fort- 
unate will envy us. To be hateful and offensive has ever been 
at the time the fate of those who aspired to empire. But he 
judges well who accepts unpopularity in a great cause. Hatred 
does not last long, and, besides the immediate splendor of great 
actions, the renown of them endures forever in men’s memories. 
Looking forward to such future glory and present avoidance of 
dishonor, make an effort now and secure both. Let no herald 
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be sent to the Lacedaemonians, and do not let them know that 
you are depressed by your sufferings. For the greatest states and 
the greatest men, when misfortunes come, are the least depressed 
in spirit and the most resolute in action.’”’ (1I1.64.) 


Concerning the growth of their empire and their fitness 
and determination to hold it the Athenians speak with quite 
German frankness. 

The Athenian envoys tell the Spartans: 


‘““*We propose also, in reply to the wider charges which are 

raised against us, to show that what we have acquired we hold 
rightfully and that our city is not to be despised. (1.73.) 
The subsequent development of our power was originally forced 
upon us by circumstances; fear was our first motive; afterwards 
ambition, and then interest stepped in. And when we had incurred 
the hatred of most of our allies; when some of them had already 
revolted and been subjugated, and you were no longer the friends 
to us which you once had been, but suspicious and ill-disposed, 
how could we without great risk relax our hold? For the cities 
as fast as they fell away from us would have gone over to you. 
And no man is to be reproached who seizes every possible advan- 
tage when the danger is so great. (1.75.) . . . An empire 
was offered to us; can you wonder that, acting as human nature 
always will, we accepted it and refused to give it up again, con- 
strained by three all-powerful motives, ambition, fear, interest? 
We are not the first who have aspired to rule; the world has ever 
held that the weaker must be kept down by the stronger. And 
we think that we are worthy of power; and there was a time when 
you thought so too; but now, when you mean expediency you talk 
about justice. Did justice ever deter any one from taking by 
force whatever he could? Men who indulge the natural am- 
bitions of empire deserve credit if they are in any degree more 
careful of justice than they need be. How moderate we are 
would speedily appear if others took our place; indeed our very 
moderation, which should be our glory, has been unjustly con- 
verted into a reproach.’”’ (1.76,) 


The part of Bismarck was played by Themistocles. Them- 
istocles, however, went further than Bismarck and like the 
Kaiser told his people that ‘‘ ‘they must make the sea their 
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domain.’ *’ (1.93). With this ambition chimes in the advice 
of the Coreyraeans long afterwards: ‘ ‘‘You should, if pos- 
sible, allow no one to have a fleet but yourselves.’ ’’ (1.35). 

The taste of victory early aroused in the Athenians a de- 
sire for Weltmacht and at the first chance they took steps to 
elbow the Spartans out of their leadership, ‘‘being fully re- 
solved,’’ says Thucydides, ‘‘to manage the confederacy in 
their own way.’’ (1.95). States which did not bow to their 
will were soon made to feel their power, like Hanover and 
Frankfort in the hands of Prussia: 


“At first the allies were independent and deliberated in a com- 
mon assembly under the leadership of Athens. But in the in- 
terval between the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars, by their 
military success and by policy in dealing with the Barbarian, with 
their own rebellious allies and with the Peloponnesians who came 
across their path from time to time, the Athenians made immense 
strides in power (1.97.) . . . . The same fate i. e., being sold 
into slavery) befell Sycros, an island in the Aegean inhabited by 
Dolopes; this they colonized themselves. They also carried on a 
war with the Carystians of Euboea, who, after a time, capitulated; 
the other Euboeans took no part in the war. Then the Naxians 
revolted, and the Athenians made war against them and reduced 
them by blockade. This was the first of the allied cities which 
was enslaved contrary to Hellenic law; the turn of the others 
came later.’’ (1.98.) 


Even before the war began, the Athenians strove to set 
their opponents by the ears: 


“For they knew that in any case the war with Peloponnesus 
was inevitable, and they had no mind to let Corcyra and her navy 
fall into the hands of the Corinthians. Their plan was to em- 
broil them more and more with one another, and then, when the 
war came, the Corinthians and the other naval powers would be 
weaker.” (1.44.) 


And later they lost no opportunity of stirring up neutrals, 
both Greek and barbarian, against the Peloponnesians—in 


‘ 


Thrace, Macedon, Sicily, Carthage, everywhere else. 
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From the point of view of the Athenians the principles of 
their policy are set out by Euphemus, the envoy to Cama- 
rina, with a coldness and clarity worthy of von Buelow: 


‘We rule then, in the first place, because we deserve to rule; 
for we provided the largest navy and showed the most patriotic 
alacrity in the cause of Hellas; while those who became our sub- 
jects were willing slaves to the Persian, and were doing us mis- 
chief. And secondly, we were anxious to gain additional strength 
against the Peloponnesians. We do not tell you in grandilo- 
quent words that we have a right to rule on the ground that we 
alone overthrew the Barbarians, nor do we pretend that we fought 
for the liberty of our allies, and not equally for our own and 
the general liberty. Can any man be blamed because he makes 
aa natural provision for his own safety? (VI.83.) 

‘Now to a tyrant or to an imperial city nothing is mecnatebent 
which is expedient, and no man is a kinsman who can not be 
trusted. In each case we must make friends or enemies accord- 
ing to circumstances, and here our interest requires, not that we 
should weaken our friends, but that our friends should be too 
strong for our enemies. Do not mistrust us. In Hellas we act 
upon the same principle, managing our allies as our interest re- 
quires in their several cases.’”’ (VI.85.) 


How the Bernhardi of the day felt may be found in the 
words of Alcibiades to the people at Athens: 


“Like all other imperial powers, we have acquired our do- 
minion by our readiness to assist any one, whether Barbarian 
or Hellene, who may have invoked our aid. If we are all to sit 
and do nothing, or to draw distinctions of race when our help 
is requested, we shall add litthe to our empire, and run a great 
risk of losing it altogether. For mankind do not await the at- 
tack of a superior power, they anticipate it. We cannot cut 
down an empire as we might a household; but having once 
gained our present position, we must keep a firm hold upon 
some, and contrive occasion against others; for if we are not 
rulers we shall be subjects. You cannot afford to regard in- 
action in the same light as others might, unless you impose a 
corresponding restriction on your policy. Convinced then that 
we shall be most likely to increase our power here if we attack 
our enemies there, let us sail. We shall humble the pride of the 
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Peloponnesians when they see that, scorning the delights of re- 
pose, we have attacked Sicily. By the help of our acquisitions 
there, we shall probably become masters of all Hellas; at any 
rate we shall injure the Syracusans, and at the same time benefit 
ourselves and our allies.’’’ (VI.18.) 


How the attack on Sicily appeared to the Peloponnesian 
leader sent out to the great power of the West may be seen 
in the speech of Gylippus made on the eve of the final strug- 
gle at Syracuse: 


“*The Athenians came hither intending to enslave, first of all, 
Sicily, and then, if they succeeded, Peloponnesus and the rest of 
Hellas, they having already the largest dominion of any Hellenic 
power, past or present. But you set mankind the example of 
withstanding that invincible navy; which you have now defeated 
in several engagements at sea, and which you wiil probably defeat 
in this. For when men are crippled in what they assume to be 
their strength, any vestige of self-respect is more completely 
lost than if they had never believed in themselves at all. When 
once their pride has a fall they throw away the power of re- 
sistance which they might still exert. And this we may assume 
to be the condition of the Athenians.’”’ (VII.66.) 


Of all Athenian enterprises the expedition to Sicily 
showed most baldly her imperialist designs. Hermocrates, 
the great orator, whose eloquence reminds us of Mr. Choate, 
realized the truth long beforehand and thus expressed him- 
self in an appeal for peace among the cities of Sicily: 


‘*The Athenians are a much more convincing argument of peace 
than any words of mine can be. They are the greatest power in 
Hellas; they come hither with a few ships to spy out our mis- 
takes; though we are their natural enemies, they assume the 
honorable name of allies, and under this flimsy pretense turn our 
enmity to good account. For when we goto war and invite their 
assistance (and they are fond of coming whether they are invited 
or not) we are taxing ourselves for our own destruction, and at 
the same time paving the way for the advance of their empire. 
And at some future day, when they see that we are exhausted, 
they are sure to come again with a larger armament, and attempt 
to bring all Sicily under their yoke.’”’ (1V.60.) 
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Later at Syracuse Hermocrates again says: 


““The Athenians, wonder as you may, are coming against us 
with a great fleet and army; they profess to be assisting their 
Egestaean allies and to be restoring the Leontines. But the truth 
is that they covet Sicily, and especially our city.’”’ (VI.33.) 


And again at Camarina: 


* ‘You know the pretext on which they have come to Sicily, but 
we can all guess their real intentions. If I am not mistaken they 
want, not to restore the Leontines to their city, but to drive us 
out of ours. Who can believe that they who desolate the cities 
of Hellas mean to restore those of Sicily, or that the enslavers and 
oppressors of the Chalcidians in Euboea have any feeling of 
kindred towards the colonists of these Chalcidians in Leontini? 
In their conquests at home, and in their attempt to conquer 
Sicily, is not the principle upon which they act one and the same? 
The Ionians and other colonists of theirs who were their allies, 
wanting to be revenged on the Persian, freely invited them to be 
their leaders; and they accepted the invitation. But soon they 
charged them, some with desertion, and some with making war 
upen each other; any plausible accusation which they could bring 
against any of them became an excuse for their overthrow.’ ”’ 
(VI. 76.) 


Thucydides himself declares: 


“They virtuously protessed that they were going to assist their 
own kinsmen and their newly acquired allies, but the simple 
truth was that they aspired to the empire of Sicily.”” (VI.6.) 


And Alcibiades, without a word from Thueydides to indi- 
cate that his language is extreme, is quoted as telling the 
Spartans that the aim of Athenian policy was the conquest 
of the Hellenie world: 


“We saileq to Sicily hoping in the first place to conquer the 
Sicilian cities; then to proceed against the Hellenes of Italy; 
and lastly, to make an attempt on the Carthaginian dominions, 
and on Carthage itself. If all or most of these enterprises suc- 
ceeded, we meant finally to attack Peloponnesus, bringing with 
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us the whole Hellenic power which we had gained abroad, be- 
sides many barbarians whom we intended to hire—Iberians and 
the neighboring tribes, esteemed to be the most warlike barba- 
rians that now are. Of the timber which Italy supplies in such 
abundance we meant to build numerous additional triremes, and 
with them to blockade Peloponnesus. At the same time making 
inroads by land with our infantry, we should have stormed some 
of your cities and invested others. Thus we hoped to crush you 
easily, and to rule over the Hellenic world. For the better ac- 
complishment of our various aims our newly acquired territory 
would supply money and provisions, apart from the revenue which 
we received in Hellas.’”’ (IV.90.) 


Athens undertook the Sicilian expedition with a confidence 
born of madness. 


“The city had newly recovered from the plague and from the 
constant pressure of war; a new population had grown up; there 
had been time for the accumulation of money during the peace; 
so that there was an abundance of everything at command.” 
(VI.26.) ‘‘Men were quite amazed at the boldness of the scheme 
and the magnificence of the spectacle, which were everywhere 
spoken of, no less than at the great disproportion of the force 
when compared with that of the enemy against whom it was 
intended. Never had a greater expedition been sent to a foreign 
land; never was there an enterprise in which the hope of future 
success seemed to be better justified by actual power.’’ (VI.31.) 


The more awful was the end: 


“Of all the Hellenic actions which took place in this war, or 
indeed of all Hellenic actions which are on record, this was the 
greatest—the most glorious to the victors, the most ruinous to 
the vanquished; for they were utterly and at all points defeated, 
and their sufferings were prodigious. Fleet and army perished 
from the face of the earth; nothing was saved, and of the many 
who went forth few returned home.” (VII.87.) 


ATTITUDE OF THE REST OF GREECE TO ATHENS 


“The feeling of mankind was strongly on the side of the Lace- 
daemonians; for they professed to be the liberators of Hellas. 
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Cities and individuals were eager to assist them to the utmost, both 
by word and deed; and where a man could not hope to be present, 
there it seemed to him that all things were at a stand. For the 
general indignation against the Athenians was intense; some were 
longing to be delivered from them, others fearful of falling under 
their sway.” (II.8). 


And this feeling was recognized at Sparta. Even the pru- 
dent old King Archidamus declares: 


‘‘For all Hellas is stirred by our enterprise, and her eyes are 
fixed upon us: she is friendly and would have us succeed because 
she hates the Athenians.”’ (II.11.) 


Pagondas, the Theban, tells the Boeotians at Tanagra: 


“*The Athenian invader above all other, should be thus re- 
pelled, because he is your next neighbor. For among neighbors 
antagonism is ever a condition of independence, and against men 
like these, who are seeking to enslave not only near but distant 
countries, shall we not fight to the last? Look at their treatment 
of Euboea, just over the strait, and of the greater part of Hellas. 
I would have you know, that whereas other men fight with their 
neighbors about the lines of a frontier, for us, if you are con- 
quered, there will be no more disputing about frontiers, but one 
fixed boundary, including our whole country, for the Athenians 
will come in and take by force all that we have.’”’ (IV.92.) 


Dread of the Athenians even controlled local hatreds. For 
example the Acarnaians would not call in the Athenians 
against Ambracia because ‘‘they were afraid that the Athe- 
nians, if they once got possession of the place, would be more 
troublesome neighbors than the Ambraciots.’’ (IIT. 113.) 

On the other hand the Athenians rated high the benefits of 
their empire to their subjects, Nicias appeals to the ‘‘allied’’ 
contingent at Syracuse thus: 


“Some among you have long been deemed Athenians, though 
they are not; and to them I say, Consider how precious is that 
privilege, and how worthy to be defended. You were admired 
in Hellas because you spoke our language and adopted our man- 
ners, and you shared equally with ourselves in the substantial 
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advantages of our empire, while you gained even more than we 
by the dread which you inspired in subject-states and in your 
security against injustice.’’’ (VII.63.) 


Then as now it was easy to base judgment on desire. After 
the capture of Amphipolis by the Spartans under Brasidas 
the Athenian subject-states were eager to revolt: 


“They thought that there was no danger, for they had under- 
estimated the Athenian power, which afterwards proved its great- 
ness and the magnitude of their mistake; they judged rather by 
their own illusive wishes than by the unerring rule of prudence.”’ 
(1V.108.) 


After the great disaster in Sicily the real feelings of Hel- 
las were expressed openly: 


“During the following winter all Hellas was stirred by the 
great overthrow of the Athenians in Sicily. The states which 
had been neutral determined that the time had come when, in- 
vited or not, they could no longer stand aloof from the war; 
they must of their own accord attack the Athenians. They con- 
sidered, one and all, that if the Sicilian expedition had succeeded, 
they would sooner or later have been attacked by them. The 
war would not last long, and they might as well share in the 
glory of it. The Lacedaemonian allies, animated by a common 
feeling, were more eager than ever to make a speedy end of their 
protracted hardships. But none showed greater alacrity than 
the subjects of the Athenians, who were everywhere willing even 
beyond their power to revolt; for they judged by their excited 
feelings, and would not admit a possibility that the Athenians 
could survive another summer.”’ (VIII.2.) 























JUNKERDOM IN RUSSIA AND IN GERMANY 
By C. M. Purin 


The present conflict between the Allied Nations and the 
Central Powers has caused the American people to focus 
their attention more closely than ordinarily upon the econ- 
omie status and social orders of the countries involved, more 
especially on that privileged class or stratum of German 
society which is known as ‘‘Junkers’’—an apellation re- 
ferring to the landed aristocracy in the East-Elbian pro- 
vinces of Germany, but also used to designate the Russian 
nobility of large holdings, a fact which, perhaps, is not so 
well known to the general public. 

The following is an attempt to depict briefly the historical 
development of Junkerdom in Russia and in Germany and to 
point out its significance as a political and social factor. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF ARISTOCRACY IN RUSSIA 


The most primitive unit of the social life of the Slavs! 
in the early days was the ‘‘family,’’ consisting of some thirty 





'The apellation ‘Slavs’ was originally attributed to a single tribe 
which had settled on the shores of Lake Ilmen. They were known 
as Stlavani or Slovene (from Polish staw-lake) i. e., peoples 
living near a lake. (Cf. Schafarik I, 115). One of the Slavic 
tribes inhabiting the territory along the shores of the Baltic Sea. 
in the neighborhood of the Vistula River, was designated by its 
neighbors in the west as Vendi (or Wenden, supposedly from 
Winda or Wenda-water, therefore people living near a body of 
water). The Slavic tribes spoke of themselves as Serbs (offspring 
or nation, corresponding to the German thiuda.) The name Rus- 
sians (Rus), is of later date and is supposed to be either of By- 
zantine or Finnish origin. The Finnish peoples are said to have 
designated by this name the eastern Scandinavians. At the be- 
ginning of the Russian State (in the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury) this name was applied only to the higher classes of Rus- 
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or forty persons, usually, although not necessarily, interre- 
lated. Such large membership of the family was necessitated 
partly by the nature of the labor to be performed, clearing of 
forests, for example, and partly for protective purposes, in 
order to ware off piratically inclined neighbors. Frequently 
such ‘‘families’’ were organized only for a comparatively 
brief period of time, say ten years, and dissolved upon the 
«termination of the agreement. During the life of the agree- 

ment, the members owned everything in common—food, 
e. thing, implements, ete. Owing to frequent feuds among 
the ‘‘families’’ the weaker were absorbed by the stronger and 
large: oncs, and the heads of the latter beeame the leaders of 
the enlarged units. The powers and privileges enjoyed by 
the heads of such ‘‘families’’ were practically unlimited; 
they were absolute sovereigns within their domain, owing 
allegiance to no one, unless it were to a foreign power. 

The old patriarchal aristocracy, 7. e., the ‘‘family’’ heads 
were replaced in the ninth and tenth centuries hy foreign in- 
vaders—Scandinavian princes and their nobility (boyars). 
These established themselves in the larger commercial cen- 
ters, like Kief, and subjugated the surrounding rural dis- 
triets. In later days, the foreign princes were supplanted by 
native element. The boyars had, in the course of time, be- 
come large land owners and the impoverished peasantry had 
become dependent upon them. Gradually the relations be- 
tween the peasant population and the land-owning aristo- 
eracy, both temporal and clerical, assumed forms which 
closely resembled the feudalism of Western Europe, parti- 
eularly from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries.” 





*For a comparison of West-European and Russian feudalism, see 
Alexinski, pp. 39-47. 





sian society of both native and foreign lineage. (Mavor, 1, 18). 
This fact would seem to point to a Finnish source of the name, 
since the Scandinavians were at first the ruling class in Russia. 
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Of the various Russian principalities the one at Moscow 
gradually assumed the leadership and sueceeded in consolidat- 
ing many of the lesser ones under its scepter. The districts 
and provinces conquered by the Muscovite princes became 
state property. The peasants living on these lands during 
the sixteenth century were free but landless. They culti- 
vated the soil for either the Sovereign, or the Church, or 
pomeshchiks, 7. e., frontier vassals of the Tsar, owners of 
large tracts of land given to them by the Tsar. It was at 
this time that the organization known as the Mir came into 
existence; this organization had been devised by the princes 
in order to facilitate the collections of taxes. The nobility 
was responsible to the Tsar for the taxes and in return held 
the Mir responsible for them. Defaulting payments on the 
part of individuals were collected from the Mir. 

The migration of peasants from place to place caused con- 
siderable hardship to the landowner. Upon petition of the 
landed boyars, peasants were finally forbidden to change 
masters. This binding of peasants to the person of their 
lords became general in the seventeenth century, thus grad- 
ually establishing the principle of serfdom. The develop- 
ment of the landed aristocracy over the vast Russian terri- 
tory assumed various aspects in the different parts of the 
country. We shall concern ourselves here chiefly with the 
regime of the Muscovite Tsars, who formed the dominant 
and prevailing factors in the end. With the continued ex- 
pansion of the Muscovite Tsardom the need of warriors that 
would settle on the conquered territories and defend them in- 
ereased in proportion to the growth of the state. In order 
to secure the needed quota of warriors, the Tsar would grant 
them large portions of the conquered lands. These grantees 
—princes and boyars from all parts of the Russian plain— 
thus became holders of large estates, but the central govern- 
ment still exercised its sovereignty over all the lands within 
its domain.* In return for the land granted to them, the 





*Milukof, p. 151. 
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holders were obliged to remain in the Tsar’s service for life 
time. To be sure, Northeastern Russia had formerty pos- 
sessed (like Lithuania) a sort of feudal land tenure before 
the oriental system of land grants had been instituted, but 
it was abolished when the central government had become 
powerful. The older nobility, the prinees and boyars, were 
reduced to the level of the lesser nobility—the Tsar’s court- 
iers (dvoriane.) When in 1484 Tsar Ivan III incorporated the 
Republic of Novgorod in his domains, some eight thousand 
boyars were dispossessed of their lands, which were given to 
the Tsar’s vassals. To curb further the influence of the boyars, 
they were assigned service in the provineial detachments of 
the army. In 1550 the Tsar’s guard of one thousand men 
was created and each member given land within a radius of 
one hundred miles from Moscow. The former owners were 
again dispossessed. The Muscovite society thus became en- 
tirely dependent upon the Tsar, who had in this fashion 
gradually destroyed the blood aristocracy (the boyars) of 
former centuries. 

With the ascension to the Russian throne of Peter the 
Great, the influence of the older nobility was still further 
diminished. Tsar Peter organized for his standing army 
new guard regiments composed of men of the lesser gentry 
and established the principle that men from the older gentry 
were to begin service, like everybody else, in the ranks of thi 
common soldier, Their social position was thus lowered and 
practically annulled. The chin (rank in the military or civil 
service) was everything, lineage nothing. 

During the reign of Empress Catharine IIT (and partially 
also under her predecessors, Anne and Elizabeth) the social 
position of the nobility was, however, greatly strengthened. 
The noblemen were liberated from compulsory state service, 
and serfs on their estate became their full property. But 
only three quarters of a century later their economic inde- 
pendence again received a severe blow through the eman- 
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cipation of the serfs in 1861. Many estates were sold out or 
heavily mortgaged and the nobility once more sought state 
service. To compensate the nobility for losses incurred 
through the liberation of the serfs, the state granted them 
other privileges in the form of subsidies and official posts in 
local administrative institutions, but their political influence 
as a class has never been very great, except of those related 
to the imperial house. 

Since every member of the Muscovite aristocracy was com- 
pelled to do service in the Tsar’s army, and his lands were in 
his possession only pending good behavior, so to speak, class 
interests and a feeling of solidarity as a distinct caste were 
never developed among the Russian noblemen in the same 
sense as in Germany, or England, where the landed nobility 
became all powerful and often dictated to the central govern- 
ment. Taken all in all, it may be said that there exists no 
nobility or Junkerdom in Russia in the German sense of the 
term. The Russian nobility, it will be remembered, was re- 
eruited from men in all walks of life. All rights and privi- 
leges came from the monarch; accordingly the Russian no- 
bility had no deep-rooted jealousy of the imperial power, as 
in Germany. There are plenty of titled Russians proud of 
their wealth, but rarely one proud of his birth. Besides, 
titles do not possess the same value in Russia as in Western 
Europe, since all the children of a family bear the title of 
their parents. 


As to the Russian people they have never favored the de- 
velopment of privileged classes. It may sound paradoxical, 
yet it is true that the Russians are the most democratic peo- 
ple in the world. They are opposed to aristocracy in any 
form, and to tsarism in particular. Any one wishing to find 
a corroboration of this statement needs only to read the works 
of typical Russian writers, such as Tolstoi, Dostojefski, 
Gogol, Gorki, Chehof, Andrejef, Nekrasof, and Chernishefski. 
If the Russians have borne the yoke of absolutism for many 
a century, it has been due to factors, historical, economical, 
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and ethnical over which the Russian nation, as a whole, has 
had no control. Think of the two hundred and fifty years of 
slavery under the dominion of the Tartars, which stunted the 
unfolding of the ccuntry’s economie and natural resources. 
And think of the fact that this vast country is inhabited by 
more than one hundred different peoples. How easy it was 
for the Tsars to play the interests of the one against the 
other! Furthermore, the Russian government had always 
managed to avoid the granting of means for a universal edu- 
cation of the masses, so that up to this day nearly sixty-five 
per cent. of the Rusian population are illiterate. 

More than once have the Russian people tried to shake off 
the hated yoke. The Decembrist Revolution of 1825 was 
nearly successful, and the more recent one in 1905 was very 
promising in its earlier stages. Aside from these there have 
been countless sectional and provincial mutinies and revolts, 
all of which cost the people their most promising and most 
gifted men slain by the henchmen of the Tsars. Ever so 
many times had the government promised, and occasionally 
granted reforms. But as soon as the uprisings had been 
smothered in pools of blood, the grants were revoked and the 
oppressive measures increased. 

Need we wonder, therefore, that the people had absolutely 
lost all faith in their government? That they had come to 
consider the Russian autoeracy their deadliest enemy? That 
as much as they detested the Germans, they would rather 
consent to an ignominious peace with them than to fight for 
national unity merely to perpetuate Tsarism with its treach- 
ery and savagery? Only those ignorant of the real condi- 
tions in Russia will speak in derogatory terms of the betrayal 
of the cause of democracy and humanity by the Russian peo- 
ple. 

Russia has fought many a war of extermination of weaker 
nations for purposes of self-aggrandisement, but not one 
for the principles of humanity. The base treatment of the 
Poles, the Finns, the Letts, the Caucasian peoples, and even 
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their closest brethren, the Ukrainians, bear witness to how 
little the Russian government cared for the principles of hu- 
manity and fair play. The intercession of Russia in behalf 
of the Serbians in 1914 was actuated by other considerations 
than the principles of humanity or democracy. 

There is one other fact which explains better than any 
other the reason why the Russian people, at any rate the 
large majority of them, are in favor of peace at any price. 
About eighty-five per cent of the population of Russia are en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, 7. ¢., belong to the peasant 
population. They are, for the most part, illiterate and 
wretchedly poor, and in consequence they have no intercst 
in anything but their immediate daily needs. It takes all 
of their energy to keep alive and to scrape together enough 
to pay the government taxes. Patriotism, in the broader 
sense, is a conception beyond their mental horizon. And 
how could it be otherwise? The Russian peasant is treated 
by the nobility and the government officials like an outeast 
and a leper. He is flogged not only for the failure to pay 
his taxes, but for the least offense against the government. 
Why, then, should he be willing to shed his blood for such a 
fatherland and for such a government? Why fight for the 
perpetuation of autoeracy or even bureaucracy? No worse 
fate can possibly befall the peasantry than the one it has en- 
dured for centuries under the regime of the ‘‘little fathers,’’ 
the Tsars. The thousands of Russians who have sought agri- 
cultural employment in Germany during the harvest season 
have stated that the Germans treated them more humanely 
than their own masters, have fed and paid them better; why 
not change masters? That is, from the Russian peasant’s 
point of view, quite a plain and sane argument, and the only 
explanation of the fact that the Russians have stayed in the 
war game as long as they have is the awe and fear of the 
autocratic power. The moment that power had crumbled to 
pieces (through the efforts ef the more intelligent classes, 
not by any means of the peasantry) and the iron discipline, 
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which alone held the armies in check, had been relaxed, 
a united effort and hearty cooperation for the prosecution of 
the war against the Germans, such as we witness in our own 
eountry, could no longer be thought of. To expect that 
Russia might once more rally her forces in support of the 
allied cause is an empty speculation. The gap made by the 
withdrawal of Russia must now be filled by the United States, 
and the American people have cheerfully signified their will- 
ingness to take this duty upon their shoulders. 

We shall now attempt to determine in what particular 
respects the nobility of Germany differs from that of Russia, 
and what part the German Junkers have played socially and 
politically. 


LANDED ARISTOCRACY IN GERMANY 


In its incipieney the origin and development of aristocracy 
on German soil has been parallel to that on the Slavie terri- 
tory. Here too, the most primitive social order is the ‘‘ fam- 
ily.’ A confederation of these is known as Sippe (clan). 
For offensive and defensive purposes a union of Sippen into 
Voelkerschaften (tribes) is brought about. All adjustment 
of internal matters however, is left to the jurisdiction of the 
smaller units, 7. ¢., to the clans and families. The directive 
in a Voelkerschaft lies in the hands of the Thingversamm- 
lung, a sort of a parliament or diet. Gradually one of the 
clans in each Voelkerschaft acquires a leading position, and 
from its ranks are thenceforth chosen the princes (Fuersten) 
and military leaders (Herzoege).* The leading clans may 
be, accordingly, looked upon as the nucleus of German aris- 
tocracy during the first centuries of the Christian era. In 
some parts of the German territory the prerogatives of the 
leading clans are embodied in the person of a king, but his 
powers are limited by the Volksgemeinde (parliament). 





*‘Heyk, I, 43-44, 119, 128-29, 131. 
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The latter elects and deposes a king and vetoes measures 
considered undesirable. * 

In the course of time the necessity arises for the creation of 
iarger military and political units. The individual ‘‘ Voelker- 
schaften’’ are then united into Buendnisse von Voelkerschaf- 
ten, tribal unions from which sprang the Grosskoenigtuemer 
grand duchies rather than kingdoms).The members of 
the leading clans are thus reduced to the ranks of simple 
nobility, like the numerous Lithuanian, Polish, and Tartar 
princes under the High Prince of Muscovy. Such is the 
origin of the Grossvélker Franken, Alemannen, Bayern, 
and Sachsen,® which originally were unions (often only tem- 
porary) of Voelkerschaften. The growth and expansion of 
Germanie kingdoms necessitated a revision of the rights and 
jurisdiction of their constituent Voelkerschaften and, within 
these, of the Adelsgeschlechter and leading clans." 

The concentration of large tracts of land in the hands of 
individual noblemen in Germany is due to that form of own- 
ership known as feudal tenure of land. With the growth of 
the power of kings there was a corresponding increase of the 
military forces. The services rendered the kings were com- 
pensated by large grants of land to both clerical and lay no- 
bility and the free peasantry was gradually converted into 
Dienst und Grundholdenstand, 7. ¢., servility. 





*On the Russian territory, the boyars for a time exercised a sim- 
ilar function and the will of the monarch was curbed by them until 
the ascendency of Muscovy. As soon as that state became power- 
ful, however, the part played by the nobility in limiting or direct- 
ing the general policy of the monarch grew to be comparatively 
insignificant. Moreover, the people at large in Russia have never 
enjoyed the privileges of the German “Volksgemeinde.” 

‘The Saxons maintained their individual Voelkerschaften until 
the time of Charlemagne. Thus it preserved its primitive demo- 
cratic organization longer than any other Germanic tribe. (Heyk, 
5, ISaF}. 

"Heyk, I, 156, 248-251. 
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This conversion of the freemen into dependents, and later 
serfs, was due to the impoverishment of the freemen of small 
holdings owing to the incessant wars. It was the duty of 
every freeman to furnish all the equipment out of his own 
means. Besides, it was compulsory for him to do service in 
the king’s army whenever required. Owing to the frequent 
and prolonged absence from his lands, these deteriorated, and 
the freeman, in order to support himself, had to become the 
vassal of a larger landowner. He became half free and as 
such was exempt from military service. But by securing 
economic relief, the freeman gave up his rights as such and 
gradually was converted into a serf. Thus in due time only 
the clergy, the city population, and nobility were still free- 
men; the great bulk of the German people had become serfs. 
It was only natural that the princes and dukes as well as the 
lesser nobility should strive to convert their land holdings 
into legal heritages. Among the Franks this principle was 
strongly favored and in time legalized by Konrad II. Grad- 
ually it became universal. Thus the economic status of the 
nobility became firmly established and their independence 
made secure. 

This economie independence of the princes proved a con- 
stant menace to the kingly power. The succession to the 
throne was not founded upon the principle of heredity, and 
the right to elect a king rested in the hands of the more in- 
fluential princes. In Russia the political influence of the 
nobility had been constantly held in check ever since the rise 
of Muscovy; in Germany the contrary is true—the power of 
the monarchs was invariably restrained in its growth by the 
ever increasing economic and political strength of the in- 
dividual princes, temporal and ecclesiastical, especially dur- 
ing the struggle between the German rulers and the papacy 
of Rome. Only occasionally did the imperial power assert 
itself, as for instance during the reign of Friedrich I. von 
Hohenstaufen. But even then the vested rights of the nobil- 
ity were not curtailed; on the contrary, their social order 
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was clearly exalted over that of the peasants, merchants, and 
clergymen. We find, further, that the crown or state lana 
in Friedrich’s time had considerably dwindled away, having 
become either the property of the monasteries or of the 
prinees—either by donation for services or by conquest. 

According to the codex of laws in the thirteenth century 
the social orders are enumerated as follows. 

1. The highest nobility—Landowners with special privi- 
leges. (IToheitseciite): viz.: princes, dukes, counts, and 
Edelherrin (nobiles, liberi, barones), 

2. Landowners not of noble birth but possessing extensive 

privileges, and jurisdiction over their domains. 

3. Landowners with lesser private rights but still freemen. 

4. Unfreie—of various degrees (Zinsfreie Bauern, unfreie 
Zinsleute.) 

Gradually the appellation knight (Ritter) became the usual 
one applied to noblemen and a spirit of solidarity was devel- 
oped between the representatives of higher and lesser nobility, 
especially during the time of the crusades. The orders of 
knights developed certain traditions pertaining to the duties, 
demeanor, and privileges of a knight. During the twelfth 
century knighthood became hereditary ; each family attached 
the Von to its name as a mark of distinction, denoting terri- 
torial possessions and used a distinctive coat of arms. 

Since 1273 an oligarchy of princes have reserved the right 
of electorate for themselves. Their influence has restrained the 
imperial office from becoming hereditary and the imperial 
powers from becoming too extensive. The growth of the cities 
and of the Buergerstand, too, was to a considerable extent re- 
sponsible for the fact that absolutism in Germany could not 
obtain as firm a foothold as it did in Russia. Unlike Rus- 
sia, where the ambition of the Muscovite high princes sue- 
ceeded in consolidating the smaller principalities into a 
united dominion with strong central government, the imperial 
idea in the modern sense of the term in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries found no opportunity for 
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realization on German soil. The German Empire continued 
to be a loose confederation of duchies and principalities, big 
and small, each one of which zealously guarded its vested 
rights and its sovereignty. The birth of a German nation, or 
rather the conception of a nation, begins with the wars of 
liberation. 

We now turn to Prussia as the one state destined to play 
the most important part in the establishment of a strong cen- 
tral government. The ascendency of Prussia began with 
King Friedrich Wilhelm I (1713-40). During his reign the 
sovereignty of the individual princes received a severe shock. 
All sorts of reforms were instituted, the expenditure of the 
court and state in general was greatly reduced and, above 
all, there was established a native Prussian officialdom whose 
membership was frequently recruited from the lesser nobility, 
thus discarding in part at least the claims of the higher no- 
bility to the sole right of filling the highest governmental 
offices. In this respect King Friedrich Wilhelm I resembled 
Peter the Great—both were benevolent despots seeking to 
curtail the ambitions of the higher nobility and to strengthen 
the governmental reins at its expense. With the creation of a 
large standing army the nobility was called upon to enter 
military service. <A strict discipline was exacted and the aris- 
tocracy was made to subordinate its selfish plans to the com- 
mon good of the state. The conception of the term Staatsge- 
danke was thus firmly inculeated into their minds. The work 
of Friedrich Wilheim I was continued by his suecessors. The 
Prussian kings were not, however, only rulers like the Tsars 
of Russia, but also wise administrators and reformers. The 
position of the peasant was improved, and he was protected 
from the exploitations by the noblemen—a thing that the 
Russian rulers have always neglected. Aside from England, 
no other country in Europe was as modern and progressive as 
Prussia under Frederick the Great.* New villages were 





*Heyk, IV, 283-284. 
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founded and immigration favored through all sorts of con- 
cessions. The number of colonists under his reign is estimated 
to have reached 300,000, The peasants, who heretofore had 
temporary rights on land in lease were given hereditary rights 
and their Fronleistungen (compulsory labor for the lords) 
greatly diminished. Moreover, they were taught a rational 
system of agriculture. The nobility, on the other hand, was 
protected in its possessions by forbidding anybody but 
noblemen to acquire ownership of lands belonging to the no- 
bility. Besides, subsidies were granted to noblemen and cheap 
credit procured by the establishment of banks. Perhaps the 
most thorough-going and far-reaching agrarian reforms were 
instituted in Prussia at a time when its political power was 
at its lowest ebb, viz., when its future as a leading political 
factor seemed to be in danger of a complete annihilation by 
Napoleon. The common saying ‘‘every knock is a boost’’ as- 
serted itself in the fatal years of 1806-07. Various measures 
were inaugurated under the ministry of Freiherr von Stein. 

1. The serfdom was definitely abolished and the transi- 
tion of the peasant class into the Buergerstand legalized. 

2. The peasants were given the privilege of purchasing 
the lands of the nobility. 

3. On the other hand the nobleman was permitted to 
enter undertakings connected with trade or ecommerce, with- 
out in any way endangering his social standing. 

As was to be expected, the Buergertum made extensive use 
of the privileges accorded and by buying up the estates of 
the nobility, and settling in their midst they brought a new 
element into the ownership of large land holdings in Prus- 
sia. The titled nobility was much annoyed by the ever in- 
creasing growth of the landed estates and a corresponding 
economic influence on the part of the Buergerliche (bour- 
geosic) in their midst. The Buergerliche, on the other hand, 
nourished in their bosom a strong hatred against the arro- 
gant and exclusive Junkers.® 





*Heyk, III, 465. 
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The real significance of the privileges extended to the 
burghers and peasant population consisted in the fact that 
they were now considered full fledged citizens of a great 
state, entitled to share not only its burdens but its blessings 
as well. 

The years following the Franco-German war increased 
still further the influence of the Buergerliche through the 
rapid development of industrial and commercial undertak- 
ings, as a result of which the influence of the nobility has 
been constantly dwindling. Another element which must not 
be overlooked in this connection is the system of compulsory 
education in Germany. The enlightment of the masses has 
been a powerful factor in lessening the influence of the 
upper strata and creating a power of self-assertion in the 
lowly citizen of the German Empire. In Russia the larger 
proportion of the inhabitants are total illiterates and have 
always fallen an easy prey to the greed of their more know- 
ing and more cunning compatriots. In fact, it is the only 
true explanation of the circumstance that absolutism in the 
Empire of the Tsars has been able to maintain its sway until 
recent times. 

After this brief exposition of the development of aristoe- 
‘acy in Germany we now pass to a survey of the present 
economic and social state of the Prussian Junkerdom. 

The appellation of Junker was originally applied to the 
sons of German noblemen on their paternal estates. This 
designation remained after they entered military service. 
Although they were obliged to begin their military training 
as common soldiers they nevertheless enjoyed eertain prerog- 
atives. Since 1899 these Junkers are known in the German 
army as Fahenjunker. Of late the term Junker in Germany 
has come to signify the large land owners in the East-E!bian 
provinces of Prussia. 

The size of the estates of landed proprietors in Germany 
differs widely according to localities. In general it may be 
said that in the districts west of the Elbe, as well as in south- 
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ern Germany, the smaller estates predominate—in the prov- 
inees east of the Elbe, however, the small peasant proprie- 
tors are decidedly in the minority and the agrarian policy 
is dictated by the owners of large holdings, especially the 
Junkers.” 

During the centuries of Prussia’s political development the 
Junkers have been the mainstay of the throne. It was, of 
course, in their interest to support the crown, since their ser- 
vices were amply rewarded by extensive grants of land and 
other remunerations. These lands were at first only tem- 
pocarily in the possession of the tenants; gradually, how- 
ever, they became the personal and inalicnable preperty of 
the holder. Thus originated the large landed properties in 
Prussia, especially east of the Elbe river. In the other Ger- 
man states the land is owned chiefly by small peasant pro- 
prietors who live on the land and work it with their own 
hands. Accordingly, the soil is well cultivated and eared 
for so that its productivity is increased from year to year, 
the weaith of the peasants being increased in proportion. 
According to statisties about eighty-four per cent of all the 
land in the West-Elbian territories, is owned by agricultu- 
rists cultivating properties of medium size. In the terri- 
tories east of the Elbe, on the other hand, most of the land 
is owned by nobility. Some of the estates eneompass 50,000 
to 100,000 acres, the majority between 4,000 and 10,000 acres. 
Many members of the imperial family are listed among 
these land owners. The farm labor is done by hired heip 
supervise by hired stewards, or the land is subleased to the 
poorer peasants. The noble lords, who spend most of their 
time in the gay eapital, take, as a rule, little personal inter- 
est in their country estates, except in spending their in- 
comes. In consequence, little improvement is made, and the 
value of the land is necessarily on a steady decline. 


“Lichtenberger, pp. 28 ff.; Barker, p. 501. 
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A few figures will serve to illustrate this point: The 
kingdom of Saxony is only five-sevenths of the size of East 
Prussia, yet the amount of labor-saving farm machinery in 
that country is vastly larger than in East Prussia. For the 
year 1907 the following figures are significant" 


Steam ploughs Drills and Seed- Steam-threshing 


casting machinery machines 
re 46,898 17,569 
East Prussia. . ... 80(1/5) 4,639(1/10) 3,928 (1/5) 


Owing to inefficient agricultural methods, the productivity 
of the land owned by the Junkers is decreasing from year to 
year, and they find themselves unable to compete with the 
West-Elbian agriculturists. Furthermore, the Russian and 
American agricultural imports have been a constant menace 
to their incomes, not to speak of the industrial encroach- 
ments of enterprising business men. The estates of the no- 
bility are for the most part heavily mortgaged, and more 
than once they have been confronted with economie ruin. 
To save them, the Prussian crown has time and again granted 
them subsidies and special privileges at the cost of the other 
provinces of Prussia, and even at the cost of the other Ger- 
man states. 

Being unable to compete with the West-Elbian agricultu- 
rists on the one side, and with their souree of income men- 
aced by Russian and American agricultural imports on the 
other, not to speak of the industrial encroachments of enter- 
prising business men, the Junkers are constantly clamoring 
for protection, through import duties, and subsidies from the 
state. The one great complaint of the Junkers is the seareity 
and dearth of laborers. To secure the necessary labor for 
their estates all sorts of measures have been resorted to and 
all sorts of legislative intercession suggested. For a time 
there was a strong agitation in favor of ‘‘inner coloniza- 


“Barker, p. 498. 
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tion.’”’ 


i. e., settling of the provinces whose population is 
chiefly Slavic, by Germans to whom the government offered 
special inducements. It was proposed and ordered by legis- 
lative acts of 1890 and 1891 that the government purchase 
tracts of land in these provinces, and sell it to the peasantry 
on easy terms. In order to enable the peasant to meet his 
financial obligations, banks were to be established which 
would advance money at low rates. But these legislative 
measures did not alleviate the situation very much. The sear- 
city of workmen had become chronic. To stem the exodus of 
peasantry to towns, the Agrarians have been demanding 
severer laws for breach of contract. They also assert that 
the pcasantry are getting too much education, which renders 
them dissatisfied with their economic conditions. When in 
1906 a stream of laborers of German nationality from Russia 
began to flock to East Prussia, the landowners urged the gov- 
ernment fo have these laborers directed to certain districts 
and compel them to stay there during the working season or 
else suffer deportation, but the request was disregarded by 
the government. The instance cited serves to illustrate what 
extreme means the East-Elbian landowners would employ in 
order to protect their landed interests. The protective meas- 
ures granted the large landowners of East Elbia are natu- 
rally prohibitive to the industrial and commercial interests 
of the country; hence the constant friction between the Junk- 
ers and the other political parties in the local and state leg- 
islative bodies. The agricultural districts east of the Elbe 
form the stronghold of Prussian conservatives, Their polit- 
ical strength is due to the narrow franchise and the indirect 
method upon which the national Parliaraent is elected. Every 
legislative measure designed to affect their interests unfavor- 
ably is strongly opposed by them. Thus many attempts to 
extend the waterways, even in the west of the Empire, have 
been frustrated by them. They fear the cheapening of the 
inland transport costs and are strenuously fighting the in- 
flux of foreign grain and advance of industry. 
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Now, why should the German government favor a party 
which time and again has defeated even such legislative 
measures as were favored by the government itself?'? A 
coalition of the socialist and liberal parties supported by the 
government could easily curtail the power of the noble land- 
owner and eliminate his detrimental influence in legislative 
matters. The answer lies in the historical significance of 
the Prussian nobility as a factor in national polities and 
policies of the German Empire. 

The Prussian nobility is the class from which have sprung 
Prussia’s most successful soldiers and statesmen, ineluding 
Bismarck, a class absolutely devoted to the throne and from 
times immemorial a staunch supporter of the monarchial 
principle of government. Their preservation is therefore of 
profound interest to the ruling dynasty. In them, says 
Dawson,'* lives the military spirit of the best ages as a tra- 
dition, ‘‘that imponderable quantity which ean not be at- 
tained or intimated at a moment's notice by others.’’ It must 
be borne in mind that Prussia is a militaristic state. Its rise 
and ascendency over the other German states is due largely 
to this militaristic spirit. The Prussian monarchs, ever since 
the time of the Great Prince Elector, have been solicitous 
above all for the wood of the state. 7. e., for the greatness of 
their kingdom. The nobility bound to the monareh by ties 
of the most ardent loyalty, formed a military caste, in which 
the virtues of the warrior were transmitted from father to 
son. All her eivil and military officials were under the 
strictest discipline and possessed, unlike the Russian nobil- 
ity, a thorough training for the service to which they were 
appointed. This fact accounts for the solidarity of Prussia 
and for its ascendency over the other German states."' 


“Dawson, p. 289. 
“Dawson, p. 246. 
“Schierbrand, p. 132. 
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Comparing the function of the state in Germany with that 
of Great Britain, an English writer says: 


“The German nation and the German communities look to their 
national and local governors and administrators for guidance, for 
enlightenment, for encouragement, and for protection. Evidently 
the State has a totally different position and totally different func- 
tions in the body politic of Germany than it has in that of Great 
Britain, and the conception of the duties of the State towards the 
citizens, and of the local authorities towards the citizens, is quite 
another one in Germany than it is in this country. 

“In Great Britain, nearly all progress and nearly all great re- 
forms have been initiated by far-sighted but irresponsible ama- 
teurs, who had to fight against the inertia, the indifference, the ill- 
will, and the oppression of the governing individuals, official and 
unofficial. In Germany, nearly all progress and nearly all great 
reforms are due to the initiative of distinguished and enlightened 
officials, who only too often had to fight against the inertia, the 
indifference, the ill-will, and the opposition of almost the whole 
nation. If Germany had followed the policy of laissez-faire, if 
the German government had been subordinated to ‘the will of 
the people,’ and it had always waited for the lead of ‘the Man in 
the Street,’ the German nation would still be a medley of pea- 
sants, university professors, philosophers, and soldiers. Germany 
would not have become a nation, but she would still be divided 
against herself in hundreds of petty principalities, and Voltaire’s 
word, ‘England rules the sea, France the land, Germany the 
clouds,’ would now be as true as it was when it was coined.’’” 

Considering the fact that the great majority of these ‘‘dis- 
tinguished and enlightened’’ German officials alluded to by 
Barker come from the ranks of the Junkers, particularly the 
higher governmental officials, it becomes evident what im- 
portant part the Junkers have had in the social and political 
life of Germany. The Prussian nobility with its preroga- 
tives and presumptions, with its exclusiveness and arrogance, 
may seem to us an anachronism among nations with ever in- 
creasing democratic tendencies. The German people, par- 
ticularly the Saxons and Bavarians, certainly do not love the 
Junkers—and yet they seem to find a justification for their 





“Barker, pp. 7-8. 
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existence. The effacing of the nobility would mean to the 
Germans the elimination from their history of one of the 
most glorious chapters, the chapter dealing with romanti- 
cism, with knighthood, with Minnesang and crusades, and, 
finally, with the unification of the various smaller states inio 
a mighty empire. Whether this unification will prove to be 
a curse or a blessing to the German people is a question which 
the future alone will answer. 

We have seen in what light Junkerdom is regarded in Ger- 
many. To us, the citizens of a republic, Junkerism has a 
different meaning. We see in the German nobles a powerful 
militaristic party, and believe, rightly or wrongly, that the 
present world conflagration is due largely to their initiative 
and dictates. The American people are convinced that from 
the point of view of international ethics Germany has grossly 
abused her powers by violating treaties and annihilating the 
weaker nations for the sole purpose of expanding her do- 
minions and wresting leadership both on land and sea from 
her rivals. She is, therefore, a menace to the world at large. 
To curb her pernicious eeonomie and political ambitions the 
people of this country have entered upon the bloody path of 
war with the firm determination that the sword shall not be 
sheathed until the danger threatening the democracies of the 
world has been averted—until Germany is signally and def- 
initely defeated. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF POETRY 
By Harvey W. Peck 


This essay aims to contribute toward a clearer under- 
standing of the nature of poetry as a fine art, and to suggest 
the place of poetry in the larger educational and_ social 
order. The method followed is chiefly speculative, but there 
is frequent reference to the representative historical and 
contemporary theories of poetry. 

By way of resume, the most important writers on the sub- 
ject of poetry may be grouped roughly into five classes. The 
first, including Aristotle and his followers, held what may 
be ealled the theory of ideal representation; poetry dealt 
with the universal, the ideal. The second group, represented 
most impressively by Milton, but also by Sidney and Ben 
Jonson, championed the view of the divinity of poetry, the 
inspiration of the poet. The English critics of the nine- 
teenth century were concerned much with definitions of 
poetry. Other critics, notably Bacon, and among contempo- 
rary scholars, Professor Neilson, have approached the prob- 
lem through an analysis of the psychological faculties that 
function in the production of poetry. Finally, a fifth class, 
representative among whom is Professor Gummere, have il- 
luminated the subject by historical investigation of the pop- 
ular sources and origins of poetry. 

Among all these groups of writers on poeties, however, no 
one has given a fully satisfactory definition of poetry; vet 
obviously the prerequisite of criticism is some sort of prac- 
tical test. 

Aristotle noted that poetry sprang from two sources in 
human nature, the instinct of imitation, and the instinct for 
harmony and rhythm. To Bacon poetry was the literary ex- 
pression of the imagination. David Masson found the two 
criteria of poetry in imagery and verse. Professor Neilson 
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disclaims all attempt at definition, insisting that great va- 
riety and complexity is possible in the poetic art. Profes- 
sor Gummere contends that for poetry as an objective pro- 
duct, and not as a mental operation, rhythm is a simple and 
obvious test. In the examination of this problem, one might 
ask himself the following questions: In that which erities 
generally admit to be poetry, is there a common element? 
If so, what is the psychological source and the significance of 
this element ? 

To begin the problem, the definition underlying Bacon’s 
discussion of poetry in The Advancement of Learning, that 
poetry is the literary expression of the imagination, seems 
to me wholly inadequate. There is imaginative prose. Also, 
Professor Neilson has pointed out that there are poems of 
considerable merit in which the imagination is concerned in 
only a subsidiary degree, and in the great poetry imagina- 
tion is one of several essential qualities. Besides, modern 
psychologists have shown the importance of imagination in 
scientific achievement, in the construction of metaphysical 
systems and religious orders, as well as in mechanical inven- 
tion and commercial enterprise. Ribot concludes his Essay 
on the Creative Imagination by stating that ‘‘the construc- 
tive imagination peneetrates every part of our life, whether 
individual or collective, speculative or practical, in all its 
forms—it is everywhere.”’ 

One of the most stimulating of modern discussions of the 
subject is Matthew Arnold’s The Study of Poetry. To him 
poetry is the noblest subject that can interest the human 
mind. Its study is ultimately to replace much of our relig- 
ion, philosophy, and science. Unlike polities, poetry is the 
inviolable sphere where charlatanism can find no entrance. 
It. is the true eriticism of life, and its characteristics are high 
truth and high seriousness. All of whieh is much in the 
clouds, although when Arnold comes to a consideration of 
particular poets, we realize his critical power. His discus- 
sion of the eighteenth century poetry, however, is curious. 
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Dryden and Pope he ealls elassies not of our poetry but of 
our prose. The eighteenth century he calls an age of prose 
and reason, and finds that the fit prose which it found was 
necessary to be produced could not establish itself without 
some touch of frost to the imaginative life of the soul. Here 
is a theory of poetry compounded of the imagination theory 
of Bacon, the attitude of lofty consecration of Milton, and 
the method of dithyrambie praise of Sir Philip Sidney, a 
eritical formulation which lags behind Arnold’s insight, his 
discriminating appreciation of poetry. 

Although this sort of criticism is stimulating and sug- 
gestive, it will not serve as a practical test. The lover of 
literature and especially the professional teacher need more 
definite standards. And as a matter of fact, the editors of 
selections for study in outline courses of literature invaria- 
bly include selections from Dryden and Pope under the head 
of poetry. In poems that are representative of the kinds that 
practical compilers and editors include in their selections of 
English poetry ean we discover a common element? For 
examples, take a sonnet of Shakespeare, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost and Lycidas, an English drinking song, Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, the Earl of Surrey’s Means to Attain a Happy Life, 
Butler’s Hudibras, Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe, Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism, Essay on Man, and The Rape of the Lock, Burns’s 
The Jolly Beggars, Crabbee’s The Village, and Keats’s I Stood 
Tiptoe Upon a Little Hill. Here is a great variety of subject 
matter: meditative energy, vividness of imagery, and charm of 
phrasing; narrative, description, and characterization of the 
highest order cooperating in the embediment of a vast theolog- 
ical system; imagery, thought, learning, and moral austerity ; 
an exuberant enjoyment of an animal appetite; imaginary ad- 
ventures, upon which are superadded intermittent patches of 
ingenious allegory; didactic moralizing in the stoie vein; so- 
cial satire: personal satire; a series of common sense critical 
principles; an exposition of an ethical and metaphysical sys- 
tem; a satire upon feminine frivolity; an exuberant expres- 
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sion of sympathy with man even under the condition of the 
most sordid realism; a series of faithful pictures of the life 
of the beggar and the starved laborer; a vivid enumeration 
of the details of a landscape. These poems comprise a com- 
plex mass of observation, imagery, ideas, sentiment, and wit. 
According to a standard of poetic quality they vary greatly, 
but they all belong under the general head of poetry. 

And what is the common element in all of them? Evi- 
dently it is poetie form—rhythm, versification, and in most 
eases, rhyme. These three elements of poetic form are gen- 
erally held to be only variations of one original element, 
rhythm. Metres, as Aristotle noted, are manifestly sections 
of rhythm. Modern investigators who have studied the 
origins of poetry largely accept this view that rhythm is the 
essential element of poetic form. Professor Gummere, whose 
Beginnings of Poetry summarizes critical opinion on_ this 
subject, devotes one chapter to a discussion of ‘‘rhythm as 
the essential fact of poetry.’’ Raymond in his Poetry as a 
Representative Art infers that the different styles of rhyth- 
mical utterance, which were developed by individuals, were 
found to be suitable for the expression of different ideas. 
This led to the origin of distinet poetic forms. Versification 
was then introduced that the rhythms and the variations in 
them might be more clearly marked. And rhymes were used 
that the precise length of the verses might be apparent, and 
as an aid to the memory in retaining them. 

In view of these conclusions, poetry might be provisionally 
defined as mental activity expressed in rhythmical lan- 
guage; or more definitely, poetry is the expression of 
thought or emotion, or the representation of bits of human 
life or nature in language that has a marked rhythm. In this 
general test there is no attempt to distinguish the best 
poetry from the commonplace. It simply presents the genus 
poetry as distinct from other forms of mental activity. It 
departs entirely from the doctrine of the ‘‘divinity of art,’’ 
considering poetry as a purely human product codrdinate 
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with science and with the achievements of the practical in- 
telligence. 

If, then, the only common element in all varieties of the 
verse that is of sufficient merit to survive in histories of 
literature and in comprehensive selections of poetry is that 
of poetic form; and if poetic form ean be traced back to 
the original instinct for rhythm, it follows that the general 
significance of poetry, the meaning that belongs to it as a 
type, will be found in the meaning of rhythm. This term 
signifies ‘“‘movement in time characterized by equality of 
measures and by alteration of tension and relaxation.’’ In 
the sphere of sound rhythm appears as the natural expres- 
sion of emotion, so that as the emotions of a writer are ex- 
cited, he chooses and arranges his words in such ryhthmieal 
order that they express his emotions and tend to arouse kin- 
dred feelings in others. While psychologists generally em- 
phasize the emotional significance of rhythm, there are some 
who have stressed other aspeets. Herbert Spencer explained 
rhythm as economy of energy. But these theories are not 
contradictory or exclusive, as emotions are recognized to 
have a motor basis. And Professor Gummere combines these 
ideas of rhythm as emotional and as motor stimulus. and 
argues for the essential democracy of poetry, by tracing it 
back to the communal sentiment arising from tribal coéper- 
ation. 

The reason why rhythm expresses and evokes emotion, 
why such comparatively simple sense stimuli as a rhyth- 
mieal reeurrence of sounds evoke so rich a variety of con- 
scious experiences as the emotions of joy, pleasure, sadness, 
or exhiliration, is beyond the scope of this essay. It seems 
to be an ultimate fact that there exists so subtle a correla- 
tion between sound characteristics and emotion that rapid or 
slow movement, jarring or harmonious sounds, subordinate 
rhythms, and assonanece and alliteration, as well as the cum- 
ulative effect of association and convention, act as both effect 
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and cause of some of the most profound experiences of our 
inner life. 

The nature of poetic form thus appears to be emotional, 
but the content or subject matter of poetry is not so simple. 
Language, the material out of which poetic form is wrought, 
is the universal means of expressing the whole of life. The 
subject matter of poetry, then, is evidently all these varie- 
ties of thought or experience that are capable of an emo- 
tional presentation in language. And if the common element 
in all poetic art is emotion, in order to determine the mean- 
ing of poetry, or of art in general, in a rationally organized 
society, it is necessary to consider the place of emotional 
consciousness in the life of the race. 

Emotion, as is universally agreed by philosophers and 
psychologists, is the source of values, the basis of judgments 
of worth. The outer, the material world, is for us the world 
of fact. The perception of this outer world, and the attempt 
to organize it intellectually is the work of science. Here are 
facts, hypotheses as to their connection, and finally laws 
classifying them and describing the regular processes of 
their interrelation. The theoretical end of science is knowl- 
edge, the intellectual organization of the given world of 
fact. The practical end of science is the application of this 
knowledge to success in life, to the growth and preservation 
of society, to the more perfect adaptation of man to his en- 
vironment that is called individual and social efficiency. Set 
over against this objective world of fact is the inner life 
of the sense of fact, our conscious, emotional response to the 
world without us. Science, industry, business relationships, 
family connections are all part of the outer order, necessary 
to the continuance and development of the race; but if this 
side is overemphasized, the results, however suecessful, tend 
to become mechanical, and the men who operate in the sys- 
tem, tend to be mere automata. The complement to this outer 
world of organized and rationalized fact is the inner world 
of emotional response, the world of values. Indeed, the 
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spiritual world, according to such an authority as Bosanquet, 
consists simply in ‘‘a value, an import, a significance, super- 
added to the phenomenal world.’’ An illustration may make 
this clearer. Patriotism, appreciation of nature, enjoyment 
of art, friendship, and love are experiences which arise as 
sentiment, emotion, or passion are added to sense perception. 
The function of poetry is simply the superaddition of emo- 
tion to the world of facts. It is the preservation, the en- 
hancement, or the attribution of values. The theme of all 
great literature is the worth of our instincts, thoughts, imag- 
inings, and affections. 

That this is true can be proved from common experience. 
Many a worker to whom life tends to become mechanical, and 
who begins to take wife and children as a matter of fact, is 
brought back to his earlier feeling of affection and romance 
by reading a novel. The novel, although not a form of 
poetry, has a similar function, much literary prose having 
an emotional element which approximates that of poetry. 
The distinction between these forms may be explained as 
due to the relative importance of the intellectual and emo- 
tional elements, prose, of course, representing the predomi- 
nance of the intellect. But as prose approaches the bounds 
of poetry, it becomes more rhythmical and passionate. Fin- 
ally, when the emotional tone has reached a certain elevation 
and intensity, the rhythm attains a high degree of regu- 
iarity ; and the author’s consciousness that he is in the domain 
of poetry is evidenced by his use of the device of versifica- 
tion. 

That this emotional enhancement is the end of poetry could 
be endlessly illustrated. Perhaps as good an example as any 
is Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘‘The World Is Too Much With Us’’: 


“This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not.” 
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Browning, in an oft-quoted passage in ‘‘Fra Lippo Lippi’’ 
made an observation on painting which is as true for poetry: 


“For, don’t you know? We’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see.” 


Also, a survey of the rather haphazard set of poems that 
I selected as a group from which to extract the common es- 
sence of poetry will show a constant emotional element, al- 
though the importance of this greatly varies. In Paradise 
Lost it is that peculiar mood of sublimity and high serious- 
ness which is appropriate to the vastness of the intellectual 
conception, and which earries it over from the field of meta- 
physics and theology to that of art. In the sonnets of 
Shakespeare are crystallized his experiences of love and 
friendship, whether this feeling existed for real persons, or 
had its source in imaginative and dramatie activity like the 
emotion expressed in the soliloquies of Hamlet. Lycidas 
expresses the poet’s friendship, his sentimental associations, 
his indignation against social abuses, his love of beauty and 
mystery, and exultation in his own poetic powers. The emo- 
tion of the Ale Song is a coarse but exuberant physical pleas- 
ure. Hudibras and Mac Flecknoe, which belong to the classi- 
eal type of poetry, that in which the rational element predom- 
inates, subordinate emotion to the play of the intellect; but 
here, too, the rhythmica! form is justified, as HZudibras expres- 
ses an intensity of satiric and partisan sentiment, while Mac 
Flecknoe voices personal resentment and professional rivalry, 
and both poems are throbbing with the poets’ delight in their 
own wit and intellectual powers. Postponing for a moment 
the question of poetry and Pope, we note the emotional ele- 
ment in Burns’s Jolly Beggars; it is an intense sympathy, 
which notwithstanding the sordid realism of the life which 
it describes, achieved ‘‘an unsurpassed expression of the 
sheer joy of living’? Crabbe’s The Village is an approach 
to photographie realism, but here the metrical form sub- 
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serves a smouldering indignation and pity—facit indignatio 
versum. In Keats the sense of fact, the power of observa- 
tion of details was of almost flawless accuracy, and the verse 
form of ‘‘I Stood Tiptoe Upon A Little Hill’’ is the appro- 
priate mode of expressing the series of emotional thrills that 
Keats received from sensuous objects. 

A discussion of the metrical element in Pope may be 
aided by a further orientation. While rhythmical language 
is the natural means of expressing coherent emotion, the 
forms into which it develops, regularity of stress, versifica- 
tion, and rhyme, may be adopted subsequently as an artifi- 
cial device for adding an emotional tone that does not inhere 
in the subject or the author’s mood, the resultant heighten- 
ing being the effect of association and convention rather 
than of any innate correlation between content and form. 
Thus the subject matter of Pope’s Essay on Criticism and 
Essay on Man—critical precepts and philosophical ideas— 
would seem to be the appropriate material of expository 
prose. But Pope’s regular iambic verses in rhymed couplets 
so adopt the emotional deviees of poetic form that he sueeeeds 
in deriving from a non-poetie subject matter much of the 
interest of genuine poetry. As Wordsworth observed, ‘* Pope 
by the power of verse alone, has contrived to render the 
plainest common sense interesting, and even frequently to 
invest it with the appearance of passion.”’ 

Returning to the general theory of poetic form, it is a 
well known fact that rhythm, in addition to being the natural 
mode of expressing emotion, has the power of regulating it 
through alternate stimulation and repose so that even, the 
painful emotions aroused by the representation of a trageay 
are resolved into an experience with an overbalance of pleas- 
ure. This subject has been thoroughly treated in the chap- 
ter, ‘‘The Function of Tragedy,’’ in Buteher’s Aristotle’s 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, and in Wordsworth’s Preface 
to the Lyrical Ballads, 
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The general function of poetry, according to my thesis, is 
the enhancement of values. This may work in two ways, as 
a preservation of values, and as a creation of values; as the 
conservative and innovating tendencies of the inner life. As 
an example of the former type we may take Shakespeare. 
His plays are models of the artistic products that tend to 
preserve and heighten those emotions which have been re- 
solved into generally accepted judgments of worth. His 
comedies are poems in praise of friendship, love, justice, 
benevolence, and faith in one’s fellows. His tragedies sub- 
serve the conventional morality by showing the fatality of 
inordinate ambition, jealousy, envy, or lack of practical ad- 
justment to the circumstances in which one lives. 

But poets can be not only conservers of whatever is good 
in the old order, but also creators of new values. This state- 
ment at once involves one in the mcoted question of the pre- 
dominance of the individual or his enrivonment. Schopen- 
hauer, Carlyle, Nietzsche, Goethe, refer all things to the 
genius, the great man, Taine, Spencer, Grant Allen, Tol- 
stoi, emphasize the collective tendency, the spirit of the time. 
Without attempting to investigate this question, I incline 
toward the side of individualism. Walter Bagehot, Ribot, 
William James, and others have made it seem probable that 
the individual genius is often the decisive factor in determin- 
ing the spiritual bent of whole groups and societies. Words- 
worth, in his ‘‘ Essay Supplementary to the Preface,’’ made 
some thoughtful observations on this head. ‘‘Of genius the 
only proof is, the act of doing well what is worthy to be 
done, and what was never done before; of genius in the fine 
arts, the only infallible sign is the widening of the sphere of 
human sensibility, for the delight, honour, and benefit of 
human nature. Genius is the introduction of a new element 
into the intellectual universe; or, if that is not allowed, it 
is the application of powers to objects on which they had 
not before been exercised, or the employment of them in 
such a manner as to produce effects hitherto unknown. 
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What is all this but an advance, or a conquest, made by the 
soul of the poet?’’ ‘‘The widening of the sphere of human 
sensibility,’’ the origination of fashions of emotional re- 
sponse to phenomena that have been noted with indifference, 
the fostering of interest and admiration, or, in more abstract 
terms, the superaddition of ideal values upon the world of 
sense perception, of fact, may be called the creative function 
of the musician, the painter, and the poet. Of the possessors 
of this creative power, Wordsworth is himself a good ex- 
ample. There is now common among people of some cultiva- 
tion an intimate and complex feeling for nature which did 
not exist before his time, which is distinct from the exper- 
ience of the Greeks, the Elizabethans, and the men of the 
eighteenth entury, and which is probably due, in no small 
degree, to the influence of his poetry. Browning’s intimate 
and reverent treatment of personal relations imtrodiuced a 
more profound element into human experience, and renders 
impossible to one aequainted with his poetry the adoption of 
a social attitude like the lightness of the Elizabethans, the 
recklessness of the Cavaliers, or the bluntness and indif- 
ference of the eighteenth century. Kipling had added romance 
to machinery, and portrayed with sympathy the soldier, the 
sailor, the explorer, and the industrial worker. [iis poetry 
has doubtless done much to vitalize the industrial society of 
the nineteenth century. Walt Whitman, also, as the poet of 
democracy, has helped to arouse Americans to a lelighted 
self-conseiousness, although the realization of his message, the 
diffusion of his vast sympathy, has been eveatly hampered 
by his inadequate command of poetic form. 

The theory of poetry just outlined is an argument fer the 
social utility of poetry. Art has been ascribed to the play 
instinct, leaving to science and practical aciivity the more 
serious title of work. Yet however much truth there may be 
in the play theory, that art had its origin in a surplus ot 
energy over what was necessary for self-preservation, this 
does not invalidate the theory of the higher sociai utility of 
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poetry and the kindred arts. For play is the genus of which 
esthetic activity is only the species. Play may be merely the 
expression of surplus energy. It may be followed as a means 
of relaxation. Or it may serve as a preliminary training for 
the development of functions which may be useful in later 
life. But the point where esthetie creation diverges from the 
play instinct is where spontaneous and free activity is di- 
rected toward social cooperation and communication. This 
idea of the socia] nature of art is found in such works as 
Buecher’s Arbeit und Rhythmus and Gummere’s Democ- 
racy and Poetry and The Beginnings of Poetry. Here poe- 
try and musie are traced back to communal labor and to the 
dance that was accompanied by song and gesture. Art is 
thus conceived as originating in the emotions of satisfaction 
arising from the consciousness of power due to tribal solid- 
arity and social cooperation. It both expressed and fostered 
unity among assemblages of men. It was a preparation for 
corporate attack or defense, a discipline making for economy 
of energy in the performance of community work. But the 
history of art has been the history of the development of 
individualism, and the poet in many cases has withdrawn 
from the group to his tower of ivory. This tendeney to sep- 
arate art from life, to impose esthetic form upon purely 
fantastic and personal conceptions, in other words, the move- 
ment toward individualism and romanticism has aroused the 
protest of critics like Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, 
thinkers who realize the great social signifieance of literature 
and art. Poetry has its true function in adding ideal values 
to the real world of man and nature. Art cooperates in con- 
tributing to the complete life of intelligence, emotion, and 
will, 

To make clearer the manner in which poetry functions in 
the creation of values it may be profitable to consider the 
nature of poetic imagination. Imagination means the power 
of re-grouping mental images into new combinations. It is 
based upon experience and memory, and is limited by them. 
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Memory, the power of recalling to the mind past experience, 
differs from imagination in the fixed and stable character of 
the revivals, objects and their surroundings being reproduced 
in the same order as in the original experience. Imagina- 
tion simply re-shuiiles the materials of memory—sense im- 
pressions, emotions, and ideas—and makes new arrange- 
ments and syntheses. This novel grouping of the facts of 
experience is what is meant by imaginative creation. It may 
be divided into two types. In the first the imagination is 
directed toward the outer world, and is governed by the 
known laws of the relations of natural objects. The affective 
element is subsidiary to sensory impression. This may be 
called the seientifie imagination. The second type of imag- 
ination is governed by the emotional needs of the individual. 
It makes new combinations of objects that have emotional 
connotation. This may be ealled the esthetic imagination. 
Both the scientific and the esthetic imagination have, doubt- 
less, a motor and emotional basis, as ‘‘all invention presup- 
poses a want, a craving, a tendency, an unsatisfied impulse, 
often even a state of gestation full of discomfort.’’ But in 
scientific creation, this first emotional stimulus is simple. It 
kindles the imagination to the construction of hypotheses, 
and then turns the work over more to reasoning and to me- 
chanical and practical realization as the invention passes to 
the stages of experiment and verification. In esthetic crea- 
tion, however, the emotion has a more complex function. Be- 
ginning, as in seientifie invention, in the incentive to ecrea- 
tive activity, it directs the mind to an emotional subject mat- 
ter, to new combinations of objects, actions, and ideas that 
are rich with emotional connotation, and then it enriches the 
emotional content by the author’s mood of sympathy, pathos, 
admiration, indignation, or aversion,—an emotional element 
which is reflected in the poetic form. The nature of imagin- 
ation, then, is the same in both science and poetry. The dis- 
tinction of these is in the end to which imaginative activity 
is directed, and the form of its operation. In science, it is 
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directed toward knowledge, and the utility gained by know- 
ledge. In poetry it is directed toward the end of emotional 
exaltation. Hence, the subject matter of science is natural 
phenomena, the forces of the organie and inorganic worlds. 
The subject matter of art is the human element, the instincts, 
passions, feelings, ideas, and actions of men, and external 
nature as the source of pleasurable emotions. Thus, from 
the point of view of modern psychology, as well as from that 
of literary criticism, it appears that the creative imagination 
is not the test of art. That consists in the emotional glow 
which art infuses into experience, and which adds a meaning, 
an import, a significance to what otherwise would tend to be- 
come an unmeaning succession of mechanical repetitions. 
The forms that the creative imagination takes are various, 
according as it recombines objects, ideas, actions, and feelings, 
all with associated trains of the author’s emotions, It may 
fuse objects into new wholes, such as faces or landscapes, and 
furnish material for idealistic deseription, painting, or 
sculpture. It may re-shuffle events into novel sequences, and 
as such is the invention of plots. In its permutations of ob- 
jects and ideas, it may bring to light hidden resemblances, 
and thus produce figurative language, conceits, and the pic- 
turesque presentation of ideas. It may give concrete em- 
bodiment to abstract ideas and qualities and condition the 
production of allegory. It may associate a character with a 
train of historical or imaginary events to which it has a 
special affinity, and thus produce the novel or drama of 
character. In general, imagination is the function which en- 
ables one to transcend his own environment, to pass beyond 
the bounds of his own time, place, age, sex, or economie sta- 
tion, and to look at the world from the points of view of all 
sorts and conditions of men. As such it is the condition of the 
realization of the emotional states of others, and hence is a 
prerequisite to the greatest success in the drama. It is the 
basis of sympathy, and hence, of democratic, humanitarian, 
and chivalric sentiment. It is noteworthy that in the ages 
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of romanticism, like those of Elizabeth and Victoria, are 
found the best examples of the poetic idealization of women, 
while in the rather unimaginative eighteenth century, the 
reverse is true. In its grander, cosmic achievements, imag- 
ination functions in the ereation of extranatural worlds, like 
those of Dante and Milton, although the dependence of imag- 
ination upon memory and experience keeps these poets, at 
least as regards details, within easy reach of human under- 
standing. By dissociating objects and events from the con- 
ventional language in which they are ordinarily described, 
as in the inverted order of Milton, by the use of words which 
symbolize ideas that transcend perception, and often by a 
combination of the different kinds of imagination, the poet 
can create an atmosphere such as the mysterious, the terrible, 
and sublime. But probably the most significant function of 
the imagination is the creation of ideal syntheses. This is 
a phase of imaginative activity that belongs to science and t» 
social endeavor as well as to art. It underlies mechanical in- 
vention, political development, and social reform, and is thus 
one of the important factors in the improvement of human 
society. In literature and art it produces those ideal char- 
acters, like the heroes and heroines of Shakespeare, by ad- 
miration of whom the taste of the race may be formed, and 
who remain as models for men to follow and pattern after. 
The union of this idealistic poetic imagination with the emo- 
tional poetic form furnishes the cendition of the ethical in- 
fluenee of poetry. By the appropriate union of content and 
form, the poet arouses the moral emotions in the reader, and 
impels the mind to admiration and emulation of the ideal 
characters portrayed. 

If the foregoing observations are true, the function cof 
poetry, as I have said before, is indeed great. Poetry is not 
merely an amusement, a recreation, a pastime for eultivated 
leisure; it has social utility of the highest type. 








ON GERMAN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
THE WAR * 


By G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 


The numerous reports which came to us in this country 
early in the war concerning the atrocities perpetrated on the 
people of Belgium by the German armies left us largely un- 
touched. These reports were received by us with a consider- 
able degree of skepticism, because we could hardly believe 
that a nation so cultured as we had supposed the German na- 
tion to be would permit itself to stoop to such acts of barbar- 
ism. The violation of Belgium’s neutrality at the very begin- 
ning of hostilities had indeed shocked our sense of justice and 
fair play. But perhaps the majority of us were inclined to 
accept as satisfactory the German Chancellor’s explanation 
of this event; while we innocently supposed that the con- 
stantly increasing rumors concerning the growing atrocities 
were nothing more than exaggerations of isolated cases of mis- 
conduct on the part of irresponsible German soldiers such as 
might naturally be supposed to follow upon a state of war in 
an enemy country. And even after the facts were so well 
authenticated that we could no longer doubt them and at the 
same time preserve our intellectual conscience, after it be- 
came clear that the facts could not satisfactorily be explained 
as the natural outcome of a state of war, we were still loth 
to recognize that the higher authorities of the German gov- 
ernment were directly and alone responsible for them. 

But the progress of the war has disillusioned us. We have 
seen the same atrocities on the same gigantic scale perpe- 
trated in every other country where the German armies have 
set foot, while the horrors in heroic Belgium have grown ever 





‘Originally prepared for presentation as a public lecture. 
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blacker and more diabolic in conception and execution. The 
old men, women, and children of Belgium and northern 
France have been dragged away to death and slavery, price- 
less treasures of art have been ruthlessly destroyed, and the 
fair face of nature wantonly devastated. The list of barbaric 
deeds has zrown longer and ecrueler, until at last the world 
has been forced to recognize the fact which, by the tutored 
mind might have been recognized from the beginning, that 
the German government has adopted the policy of terrorism 
in the prosceution of its ‘‘defensive’’ war. 

It is interesting and instructive to notice how by degrees 
the German authorities have been forced to avow in the open 
this policy which from the first gun fired across the Belgian 
frontier has characterized their action. At first they tried to 
hide behind the plea of ‘‘military necessity,’’ claiming that 
they were guilty of no deeds which other nations similarly cir- 
eumstanced would not have been guilty of. They also tried 
to place the responsibility on the innocent victims of their 
cruelty: ‘‘My heart bleeds when I see that such methods 
have become unavoidable,’’ piously laments the Kaiser over 
the destruction of the old and _ treasure-laden city of 
Louvain.* After they at length became convinced that their 
camouflage of words was deceiving no one, and after the cum- 
ulative results of their hypocrisy in connection with unre- 
stricted submarine warfare had thrown the weight of America 
in the balance against them, they cast aside the cloak of in- 
sincere pretences and excuses and openly espoused the policy 
which at first they affected to despise and contemn. Now they 
not only admit their cruelty; they even boast of it. They 
count it a great exploit of German arms and a magnificent 
> when a few helpless 
church-goers in Paris are slain by their long-range guns and 
Red Cross nurses and wounded British soldiers are murdered 


display of German ‘‘defensive power’ 





*Cf. the pamphlet, German War Practices, issued by the Committee 
en Public Information. 
*Telegram to President Wilson, September 7, 1914. 
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in cold blood by the bombs of their airmen. The doctrine of 
Nietzsche, they no longer care to deny, is the controlling prin- 
ciple of their national policy: ‘‘One must resist all senti- 
mental weakness: life is in ifs essence appropriation, injury, 
the overpowering of whatever is foreign to us and weaker 
than ourselves, suppression, hardness, the forcing upon 
others of our own forms, the incorporation of others, or, at 
the very least and mildest, their exploitation.’’* Their con- 
duct in Russia since that unfortunate country has been laid 
helpless at their feet is sufficient proof of this. And within 
Germany this doctrine has been carried to such a pitch of 
madness that a German preacher finds it possible to extract 
from the Sermon on the Mount the following sentiment which 
the people not only contentedly but even enthusiastically re- 
ceive: ‘‘Whoever cannot prevail upon himself to approve 
from the bottom of his heart the sinking of the Lusitania— 
whoever cannot conquer his sense of the gigantic eruelty 
(Jungehcure Grausamkeit), to unnumbered perfectly inno- 
ecnt victims . . . . and give himself up to honest de- 
light at this victorious exploit of German defensive power 
him we judge to be no true German.’ 

Before this magnificent perversity of German thought we 
have for these years stood helpless and dazed. And we have 
accepted with Stoie indifference or impotent rage its ever-in- 
creasing evidences and manifestations. We have mutely won- 
dered how such things could be. But the German has a point 
of view, and from that point of view his mind works according 
to the ordinary rules which obtain in human thinking. Our 
difficulty in following the mysterious mazes of his thought hag 
doubtless been largely due to our failure to comprehend his 
point of departure. ‘‘Ye say,’’ asks Nietzsche, ‘‘it is the good 
cause which halloweth even war? I say unto you, it is the 
good war which halloweth every cause.’’ I wish briefly to set 








‘Beyond Good and Evil, section 259. 
"Pastor Baumgarten in Deutsche Reden in schwerer Zeit, No. 24, 
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forth here what to my mind appear to be some of the funda- 
mental premises from which the orthodox German starts in his 
thinking—premises which he dare not at present seriously call 
into question, and which it is a large part of our business in 
this war to compel him to eall into question. For when once 
the German people can be forced to envisage clearly the as- 
sumptions upon which their political philosophy rests. the 
first effective step towards making the world safe for any- 
body except Germans and the Germanized will have been 
taken. 

I do not presume that I shall be able to say here anything 
new. The principles of German political philosophy are of 
ancient lineage. What I shall attempt to do is to set forth 
briefly and pointedly some of those principles which would 
seem to be basic, to draw from them some of the conclusions 
they have been supposed to imply, and to eall in question their 
validity. 

Precisely what the German has in mind when he speaks of 
‘Kultur’ I am sure I do not know. If we can accept at their 
face value the words of one who presumably speaks with au- 
thority, Professor Eucken, of Jena University, no one except 
a German or one who penitently struggles to renounce his 
alienage and become a German at heart can ever hope clearly 
to grasp the profundity which this charmed word bodies 
forth. For, says Professor Eucken: ‘‘Our German Kultur 
has, in its unique depth, something shrinking and severe, it 
does not obtrude itself, or readily yield itself up; it must be 
earnestly sought after and lovingly assimilated from within.’”* 
To the outsider, therefore, it would appear that the full sig- 
nificance of Kultur must always remain past finding out. 

But whatever Kultur may mean in all of its richness and 
innerlichkait, there are at least two characteristics of it which 
have been emphasized by its devotees sufficiently to enable 
the alien to catch them and set them forth in terms other 





*Internationale Monatschrift fiir Wissenchaft, Kunst und 
Technik, October, 1914, p. 74. 
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than German. And the first of these is that there is an in- 
dissoluble connection between German Kultur and the ‘bles- 
sed’ German militarism. This fact has been sufficiently tes- 
tified to by a manifesto issued after the beginning of the 
present war and signed by 3,500 professors and lecturers, 
among whom is Professor Eucken himself. ‘‘Our belief,’’ 
says this cloud of witnesses, ‘‘is that the salvation of the 
whole of the Kultur of Europe depends upon the victory 
which German ‘militarism’ is about to achieve.’’ And this 
belief is echoed and re-echoed from every corner of the 
Fatherland. Friedrich Lange has on his own account put 
the matter even more clearly; in his popular book, Pure Ger- 
manism, he informes us that the noble word ‘Kultur,’ nobler 
even than ‘civilization,’ must be reserved for those ‘‘ higher 
values’’ which ‘‘we should look to our army and the corps of 
officers to endow us with and educate us in.’ So let the com- 
plete definition of Kultur be what it may, German militarism 
and the ‘higher values’ for which that system stands cannot 
at any rate be left out of the account. 

The second characteristic of German Kultur which we 
have authority for accepting is that it is superior to all other 
sorts of Kultur in the world at present. No less an author- 
ity than the great theologian, Professor Harnack, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, explicitly informs us that if the Germans 
are beaten in the present conflict, ‘‘all the higher Kultur of 
our hemisphere, which it was our mission to guard, sinks 
with us into the grave.’’> His colleague, Professor Lasson is 
even more emphatic: ‘‘The whole of European Kultur . 
. . . is brought to a focus on this German soil and in the 
hearts of the German people. It would be foolish to express 
oneself on this point with modesty and reserve. We Germans 
represent the latest and highest achievement of European 


"Reines Deutschtum, p. 217. 
"Internationale Monatschrift, October, 1914, p. 26. 
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Kultur.’’® These quotations might be paralleled by numer- 
ous others of similar import. The fundamental theme of 
them all is that German Kultur is the apex of European civ- 
ilization; and that means that it is the crown and glory of all 
civilizations, since the European civilization is wthout ques- 
ton supreme. 

This Kultur-cult is by no means a recent development in 
Germany. It is at least one hundred years old. We find 
the doctrine taught by Fichte to his students at this same 
University of Berlin in the opening years of last eentury. 
‘*The difference between Germany and the rest of Europe,’’ 
he avows, ‘‘is founded in nature.’’ In his eloquent Ad- 
dresscs to the German Nation, which were delivered for the 
purpose of arousing in the German people the spirit of nat- 
ionalism, he eries: ‘“‘It is you among all the modern nations 
that have in special measure received into your keep- 
ing the seeds of human perfection.’’ Hegel, who at the time 
of his death in 1831 was the undisputed dictator of German 
philosophical thought and was looked upon as a sort of state- 
philosopher, teaches precisely the same sentiment in other 
words: ‘‘The Germans were predestined to be the bearers 
of the Christian principle (of Freedom) and to earry out 
the Idea as the absolutely rational aim.’’'® The later thinkers 
in Germany have imbibed freely from this Fitchtean-Hege- 
lian spring, and have in fact only repeated with variations 
the doctrine taught by these two masters. Indeed, no one has 
stated the watch-word of the Kultur-philosophy more clearly 
than did Fichte in his celebrated Addresses: ‘‘There is no 
middle road: if you sink, so sinks humanity entire with you, 
without hope of future restoration.’’™' 

On the basis of these observations we would seem to 
be justified in concluding that at least one fundamental 
principle of German political philosophy is the thesis that 





*Deutsche Reden in schwerer Zeit, No. 4, p. 13. 
"Philosophy of History, Sibree’s translation, p. 368. 
"Quoted by Dewey, German Philosophy and Politics, p. 87. 
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Germany at present. is the nation which is leader in Kultur, 
and that German Kultur is closely linked with German mili- 
tarism. The quotations we have given, which are only a 
few of many that might be given, are sufficient proof that 
this thesis is defended by many reputable German thinkers. 

A second principle can be set forth in short space. It is 
the doctrine that the individual state is the ultimate type of 
social organization, that there is no form of human society 
superior to the state. The man who perhaps has had the 
greatest influence in shaping German political thought in 
our own day, Treitschke, insists: ‘*The state is itself the 
highest coneeption in the wider community of man 
. . there is nothing higher than it in the world’s his- 
tory.’’?* And in this statement Treitschke is only echoing 
a view long taught by German philosophers, 

Fichte is not very clear on the point, but he is neverthe- 
less willing to assert: ‘‘The state, which has to direct a nec- 
essarily finite sum of individual powers towards the common 
purpose, must regard itself as a completed whole; and, as 
its common purpose is identical with that of the human race, 
it must regard the aggregate of its citizens as the human 
race itself . . . . It is therefore the same thing to say 
that the state directs all individual powers towards the life 
of the race; or that it directs them towards its own life as 
the state.’’'* Hegel is more emphatic, and he never ques- 
tions that the state is ultimate. For him, the state is the 
shape assumed by the Absolute Idea (God) ‘‘in its complete 
realization in phenomenal existence.’’'* That is, as he says 





2Quoted by Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War, p. 46. 

*Popular Works, English translation, vol. II, p. 161. 

“Philosophy of History, Sibree’s translation, p. 56. Compare: 
“The state is divine will, in the form of a present (national) spirit, 
unfolding itself in the actual shape and organization of an (ethical) 
world.” Sterrett, Ethics of Hegel, p. 204. See also the lengthy dis- 
cussion in the Introduction to the Philosophy of History (transla- 
tion, pp. 39 ff.), and in Werke, Bd. VIII, sections 258, 272, and 279. 
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elsewhere, the state is the manifestation of God on earth, 
the divine Idea in temporal form. This follows from his gen- 
eral theory that human history is the expression of the ab- 
solute Will of the world: for, he contends, this Will uses the 
particular state as the vehicle on which it rides to the aceom- 
plishment of its purposes. Thus it is that to the state 
‘‘change in the aspect of history indissolubly attaches 
itself.’’** Consequently, there is and can be nothing above 
the isolated state in human society. 

Another basie characteristic of the state emphasized by 
German thinkers is that of power, brute force. From the 
German point of view, nothing is more despicable than a 
weak state; in fact, a weak state is a contradiction in terms, 
since the state is essentially power and a state without power 
belies its very nature. Upon this idea Fichte loved to dwell, 
holding as he did that the very innermost element within 
the state, as within the world, is ‘compulsive power’; the 
weakling, Nietzsche, constantly reiterated it in one context 
or another until he apparently became infatuated with his 
own phraseology; and Treitschke forced it home upon the 
minds of the young leaders of German thought who attended 
his lectures on political philosophy during the closing years 
of last century and many of whom are now doubtless fight- 
ing on the fields of France. ‘‘The state is no Academy of 
Arts,’’ Treitschke avers; ‘‘if it neglects its power in favor 
of the ideal strivings of mankind, it renounces its nature and 
goes to ruin. The reunnciation of its power is for the state 
in the most real sense the sin against the Holy Ghost.’’ '® 
And, obviously, this Treitschkean doctrine is in complete ae- 
cord with the view that Kultur and militarism go hand in 
hand. 

A fourth principle enunciated ad nauseam by German 
political theorists and preachers is the thesis that Germany 


“Philosophy of History, p. 49. 
“Lectures on Politics, Gowan’s selections, p. 14. 
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amone the modern nations has been chosen of God as the 
particular state through which He is to accomplish His pur- 
poses in the future of human affairs. This is an extraordi- 
nary view for any enlightened nation of the present to enter- 
tain concerning its place in human history. But it is a view 
which undoubtedly finds many adherents among the leading 
exponents of the German national mind. In this connection 
we all doubtless recall the boasts of the Kaiser a few years 
years ago coneerning his special claims on divinity: and 
there is hardly a message issued by him to the German people 
during the course of the present war, hardly a telegram of 
congratulations to his sons, his wife, or his generals in the 
field, which does not speak with astonishing intimacy about 
the innermost secrets and purposes of the Almighty. If the 
Kaiser were alone in this delusion, we might pass it by with 
a smile; we could explain it away as the idle boasting of an 
abnormal mind which is strutting bombastically before the 
world to create an impression. But it is more than this; it 
is symptomatic of a conviction which apparently has infil- 
trated deep into the German mind. A few quotations in 
this connection may be interesting and enlightening.” 


“If God is for us, who can be against us? It is enough for us 
to be a part of God.” Pastor W. Lehmann. 

“We have become a nation of wrath; we think only of the war. 

We execute God’s Almighty will, and the edicts of His 
justice we will fulfil, imbued with holy rage, in vengeance upon the 
ungodly. God ealls us to murderous battles, even if worlds should 
thereby fall into ruins.” F. Philippi. 

“The principle which the Kaiser impressed on his soldiers lives 
in his own soul; ‘Each must so do his duty that, when he shall one 
day answer the heavenly bugle-call, he may stand forth with a good 
conscience before his God and his old Kaiser.’ ” Pastor Hennig. 

“England is our worst enemy, and we will fight her till we have 
overthrown her! So may it please our Great Ally, who stands be- 


“For these quotations, as for many others used in this paper, I am 
indebted to William Archer's Gems (?) of German Thought. 
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hind the German battalions, behind our ships and U-boats, and 
behind our blessed ‘militarism.’ ” E. V. Heyking. 

“The German soul is the world’s soul, God and Germany belong 
to one another.” Pastor Lehmann. 

“It might come to pass that we succumbed in this fight. . 

That could only happen, I am sure, over the dead body of the last 
German—but should it happen, I assert that we should all die 
happy in the consciousness of having defended God against the 
world.” Pastor Lehmann. 

“The German God is not only the theme of some of our poets 
and prophets, but also a historian like Max Lenz, has, with fiery 
tongue and in deep thankfulness, borne witness to the revelation of 
the German God in our holy war. The German, the national, God!” 
Professor A. Deissmann. 

“One thing, I think, is clear, God must stand on our side. .. . ; 
All human blessings, aye, and humanity itself, stand under the 
protection of our bright weapons.” Pastor Francke. 

“There lurks in our people something of the God-consciousness 
which inspired the Old Testament prophets. Very childlike indeed, 
but of far deeper meaning than he could guess, was the saying of a 
little boy to his playmate at the outbreak of the war: ‘I am not 
in the least afraid! The good God will help us, for he is German!’ ” 
K. Engelbrecht. 

“Friedrich Nietzsche was but the last of the singers and seers who, 
coming down from the height of heaven, brought to us the tidings 
that there should be born from us the Son of God, whom in his 
language he called the Superman.” Professor W. Sombart. 


“Ortelsburg und Gilgenburg, 
Dazu als Sieger Hindenburg, 
Das sind der Burgen drei, 
Die vierte, die ist auch dabei: 
Die macht der Feinde Tun zu Spott, 
Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 


This list of quotations might be lengthened indefinitely, 
but it is useless to pile Pelion on Ossa. Enough have been 
given to afford a glimpse at this corner of the Prussian 
mind. Comment on them seems superfluous, and I will only 
remark that perhaps all of this madness is not altogether 
an unnatural outcome of the Fichtean-Hegelian deification 
of the state. 
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The fifth and last of the general assumptions underlying 
German political theory which I shall take time to suggest 
to you is the pernicious moral doctrine that the end justifies 
the means. In our day, Nietzsche has perhaps been the most 
persistent advocate of this doctrine and he has preached it 
in season and out of season with telling effect. But Niet- 
zsche is, to my mind, always a symptom, not a cause. The 
source of this doctrine is, 1 suspect, a misinterpretation of 
the famous Categorical Imperative of Immanue! Kant. You 
all probably know what that Imperative is. It is Xant’s 
statement of the moral law, and runs thus: Act only on that 
maxim of the will which you could at the same time will to 
become a universal law.'* Stated in simple terms, it means: 
Act so that you can will that evervone else under similar cir- 
cumstances should act likewise. Now there is nothing very 
vicious about this principle, perhaps, if consequences are 
taken into account. But, unfortunately, Kant insisted that 
consequences are of no moral value; the good will, the motive, 
is what alone is worth while. Every act which is done in ac- 
cordance with the good will, that is, done from a sense of 
duty, is morally justifiable regardless of its results. Kant 
himself, to be sure, did not follow this doctrine to its logi- 
eal conclusion; the spirit of his ethical system is bigger than 
the letter allows. But the Kantian point of view has had a 
tremendous influence on German thought; and, as frequently 
happens, the disciples, biased by prejudices which the master 
did not hold, have missed the spirit of the master’s thought 
and have exaggerated the letter of it. They have interpreted 
the Categorical Imperative to mean that the end alone is to 
be taken into consideration, the road to it being of no moral 
significance—a doctrine which is exceedingly pernicious in 
practice. 

I have now set before you, in very summary and sketchy 
fashion, to be sure, but I hope fairly elearly, five theses which 


4%Cf. Abbott, Kant’s Theory of Ethics, pp. 38 ff. 
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I think are at the bottom of German political theory. They 
are: (1) German Kultur is superior intrinsically to all 
other Kulturs, and is indissolubly bound with the Prussian 
militaristic system; (2) The individual state is the ulti- 
mate and final type of social organization, and there can be 
nothing above the state in human soeiety; (3) The essence 
of the state is power, physical force; (4) The present Ger- 
man state has been especially chosen as the instrument 
through which God’s purposes in the world are to be ae- 
complished; (5) In conduet, whether of the individual or 
of the state, the end justifies the means. These principles 
have all been defended by reputable and influential German 
thinkers, thinkers to whom we naturally turn for an exposi- 
tion of the German national mind. It would seem, therefore, 
that we are justified in saving that in these principles we 
find bona fide elements of German political philosophy. 

If these principles be granted, then certain conclusions 
emerge from them with apparently inevitable logic. And the 
first of these is that war is a sacred duty devolving upon the 
German nation. If Germany is the representative of God 
on earth, if it is through her alone that God’s will ean be 
expressed, and if the other nations of the world are not will- 
ing to give Germany a free hand to accomplish her divinely 
ordained mission, then there is nothing left for Germany to 
do but to foree her views on the world. Physical force is 
the only effective means of attaining the end; and so Ger- 
many cannot but unsheathe her ‘shining sword’ and ‘hack 
and hue her way through the world.’ In his extraordinary 
book, Germany and the Next War, General Bernhardi has 
put the situation with perfect explicitness and delightfully 
childlike candor: ‘‘The dominion of German thonght ¢an 
be extended only under the aegis of political power, and un- 
less we act in conformity with this idea we shall be untrue to 
our great duties to the human race.’’ ‘‘The duties and ab- 
ligations uf the German people . . . . cannot be ful- 
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filled without drawing the sword.’"*® We can almost hear 
Fichte saying to the German people in 1808, as if he were 
speaking in August 1914: ‘‘There is no middle road: if you 
sink, so sinks humanity entire with you, without hope of fu- 
ture restoration.’’ And the moral obviously is that Ger- 
many must not sink, but on the contrary must rise in her 
might and save humanity from itself. She has a God-given 
mission to perform in the world, a mission which necessitates 
the use of armed force; it is therefore her duty to gird her 
loins with all the strength at her command and strike the 
blow. Her mission is simple enough: it is to set the world 
right, that is, to make the world think as Germany thinks 
and entertain only those ideals which Germany sets her mark 
of approval upon—in a word, to compel the world to submit 
to German domination. Little wonder, then, that the alter- 
native confronting Germany is world-rule or downfall— 
Weltmacht oder Niedergang. The ample justification of the 
alternative to the German mind is that, unless Germany does 
rule the world, the very purposes of God will be defeated and 
humanity plunged into ruin ‘‘without hope of future restora- 
tion.”’ 

Another conclusion follows close upon this one, and brings 
us face to face with the real explanation of German fright- 
fulness. That conelusion is that any means whatsoever which 
are calculated to aid in the attainment of victory for the 
German cause are on that account completely justifiable. 
Germany having been commissioned by the Eternal to ae- 
complish just this task, to win just this victory, may justly 
¢laim that she and God ‘‘belong to one another,’’ that she, 
in the present conflict, is ‘‘defending God against the 
world.”’ Her interests, therefore, are supreme and must 
be advanced at all costs to other and less vital considerations. 
It is true, as Hegel says of the Napoleons of history, that 
‘‘so mighty a form must trample down many an innocent 


“Pp. 77, 15. 
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flower—erush to pieces many an object in its path.’’ But 
this is wholly justifiable, because the ‘‘claim of the World- 
spirit rises above all special claims.’’ *° 

A third eonelusion which the German must draw from 
his premises is that all talk about internationalism is Uto- 
pian. ‘‘Humanity’’ is a vain and empty word, a word which 
sounds well perhaps but means nothing. There is no social 
group superior to the individual state, and there can be 
none since the individual state is the social group through 
which the ultimate purposes of human history must be re- 
vealed and attained. If, as Treitschke says, ‘‘The state is 
itself the highest conception in the wider community of 
man,’’ then it is only inevitable ‘‘that in international rela- 
tions magnanimity is wholly out of place, and that here the 
voice of expediency can alone be heard.’’*' For, on this 
hypothesis, moral considerations are of no international con- 
cern; in the field cf international relations moral principles 
have no application, and men here are under the dominion 
solely of biological and economic laws. 





*Philosophy of History, Sibree’s translation, pp. 34, 39. 

™Kin Deutscher, Was uns der Krieg bringen muss, p. 12. Com- 
pare with this the following: The state “has no need to calculate 
upon virtue, nor to take it into account for the accomplishment of its 
purposes,” Fichte, Popular Works, translation, Vol II, p. 188; “A 
whole series of these duties, which are obligatory on the individual, 
are not to be thought of in any case for the state. To maintain 
itself counts for it always as the highest commandment. 
Treitschke, Lectures on Politics, p. 32; “The international treaties 
which restrict the will of a state are no absolute barriers, but vol- 
untary limitations of itself. From which certainly follows that the 
erection of an international court of arbitration as a permanent in- 
stitution is incompatible with the nature of the state,” Ibid., p. 16; 
“The acts of the state cannot be judged by the standard of indi- 
vidual morality. . . . The morality of the state must be developed 
out of its own peculiar essence. . . . But the be-all and end-all 
of the state is power, and, ‘he who is not man enough to look this 
truth in the face should not meddle in politics.’ Berhardi, Germany 
and the Next War, p. 45—the last phrase is from Treitschke. 
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I shall not take time to enter further into a discussion of 
the implications of German political theory, but shall now 
pass on to a brief consideration of the principles themselves. 
To what extent the rank and file of the German people would 
consciously accept these principles I do not pretend to know. 
Neither do I know whether any one of the reputable leaders 
of German political thought would presume to defend each 
and every one of them in detail were they codified and pre- 
sented for debate. This I do know, however: these several 
doctrines have been promulgated with explicit emphasis and 
constant reiteration by German writers of national and in- 
ternational reputation during the last one hundred years; 
they are the doctrines which alone can justify the innumer- 
able outrages on international law and the commonly ae- 
cepted ideals of civilization committed by the arbiters of 
Germany’s destiny; and they are. the doctrines which in re- 
ality the German people are supporting on the battle fields 
of Europe and for which they are apparently still willing 
to sacrifice without stint their wealth and their blood. These, 
therefore, are the principles against which we are now fight- 
ing. What shall we say of them? 

In the first place, it is obvious that they are all diametri- 
cally opposed to our way of looking at things. Whatever 
may be our views concerning the assertion that human his- 
tory is nothing but the gradual unfolding of God’s will to- 
wards man, there can be no doubt that Germany’s claim to 
be the cultural superior, and therefore the chosen, nation 
and her conclusion therefrom that any means which further 
her interests and aid her cause are on that account both nee- 
essary and justifiable cannot be permitted to pass unchal- 
lenged. For even if we grant that there is a Power in the 
world which makes for righteousness, it does not obviously 
follow that that Power has chosen Germany from among all 
modern nations to be the sole vehicle of its expression. And 
even if we should go to the absurd length of granting that 
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Germany's humble elaims to divinity are well-taken, we are 
not thereby committed to the conclusion that Germany must 
fight the world with her armies, wantonly destroy age-old 
works of art and lay in waste the fair face of nature, and 
murder innocent civilians and heroic opponents without jus- 
tice and without merey—unless, indeed, ** Kultur’’ is bound 
in vital and indissoluble union with ‘‘murderous battle,’’ 
and the ‘‘death-rattle of the eonquered.’’ Of course, if Thor 
be god, then I suppose we must serve him. But before we 
apostatize ourselves to the worship of the German national 
god let us clearly discern the fact that in so doing we for- 
sake the very principles which gave us birth as a nation and 
the institutions and traditions we have long cherished. 

I should also like to eall attention to the inconsisteney that 
exists between the eonclusion which modern Germany has 
drawn concerning her place in the sun and the deeper in- 
sights of her own greatest philosophers. I have intimated 
above that Kant, Fichte, and Hegel expressed views which 
seem to justify the inordinate leaps of the Prussian imagi- 
nation. 1 think this is true. But in so doing, I am coin- 
pelled to believe, they violated the main leadings of their 
own philosophical principles. I have not time here to justify 
this statement in cetail, but I am sure it can be justified. 
Anyone who has penetrated to the spirit of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative of Kant must see how contrary it really 
is to the doctrine that the end justifies the means. In- 
deed, in ene of Kant’s statements of this Imperative it would 
condemn every outrage Germany has been guilty of in this 
war: ‘‘So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own 
person or in that of any other, in every case as an end 
withal, never as means only.’’** As Kant himself recog- 
nizes and explicitly states, his moral philosophy leads in- 
evitably to the conclusion that morality and political phil- 
osophy are inseparable, that what is right for individuals is 


=Theory of Ethics, Abbott's translation, p. 47. 
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right for states—a conclusion, we may add, which is in 
direct contradiction of the Treitschkean type of political 
theory. ** Hegel is driven by his basic conception of the 
universal rationality of the world to the conclusion that 
‘The states, as such, are independent of each other, and, 
consequently, the relations between them can be only exter- 
nal. Hence the need of another synthetic power to unite 
them. This power is the spirit of humanity, which gives 
itself actuality in the world’s history and which is the ab- 
solute judge over single states.’’** He is thus forced by the 
fundamental doctrine of his philosophy and apparently 
against his prejudices to the conclusion that some sort of in- 
ternationalism is only rational; there is really no difference 
between Kant and Hegel on this point. And precisely the 
same conclusion is involved in Fitchte’s doctrine of a uni- 
versal Will . But I have no time to labor this point further. 


In conelusion, permit me to emphasize a point which I 
hope by this time is clear in your minds and to make one or 
two remarks suggested by it. The present war is a conflict 
between two radically different sets of ideals. Whatever 





*See his Principles of Politics, Hastie’s translation. “For my part, 
| trust to a theory which is based upon the principle of Right as 
determining what the relations between men and states ought to be, 
and which lays down to these earthly gods the maxim that they 
ought so to proceed in their disputes that a universal International 
State may be introduced thereby. . .. .” Pp. 75-76. “The pure 
principles of right and justice have objective reality and they can 
be realized in fact. Accordingly, we must hold that these principles 
are to be treated from the standpoint of the people in the state, and 
likewise from the relations of the states to one another, let the 
advocates of empirical politics object to this view as they may. A 
true political philosophy, therefore, cannot advance a step without 
first paying homage to the principles of morals. . .. . .”’ Pp. 136-137. 
See also Kant’s essay, Perpetual Peace. 

*“Sterrett, Ethics of Hegel, p. 192. See also Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right, translation by Dyde, and the closing sections of the Logic, 
translation by Wallace. 
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it may have been in its origin, it has at length become a war 
of ideas and philosophies. The question at stake is not 
merely to decide who among the contending powers shall 
henceforth be the dominant power in the economic affairs of 
Europe. If such were the ease, I for one should be inclined 
to say: Let Europe fight her own battles. But this battle 
is not Europe’s alone, it is ours also; for it is a conflict in 
which is to be decided what type of civilization shall obtain 
in the future of human history. As one of the leaders of 
civilization, therefore, America could not afford to stand 
aloof; participation in the conflict is both her duty and her 
privilege. All of this I am sure every one of you is clearly 
conscious of. 

What I wish to say in addition is, in the first place, that 
we must stay in the conflict until complete victory for the 
arms of the allies is attained. Germany has run amuck; 
much self-contemplation and self-praise have mace her mad. 
In the frenzy of her egotism and self-deification she has for- 
gotten the saner philosophy of her really great thinkers, and 
is violently practising the principles which have filtered 
through the poisoned minds of her Nietzches, Treitschkes, 
and Bernhardis to the common people. So long as she re- 
mains under the influence of this absurd philosophy, just so 
long will she continue to be unfit for membership in the sis- 
terhood of the nations. She must be brought to her senses; 
and the very first step in that direction will be a decisive 
defeat in the present war—a defeat so decisive that even the 
Prussian imagination cannot possibly metamorphose it into 


* b J 


a victory of Prussian ‘‘defensive power.’’ Germany has 
made force her god: she must, therefore, first be defeated 
by force. Not until then, it is fair to assume, will her sanity 
of mind return. So the present conflict must be fought 
through to the bitter end, and there must be no thought of 
turning back on our part. Whoever talks peace before Ger- 
many is defeated and admits the fact is, consciously or un- 
consciously, an enemy to that type of civilization which has 
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characterized the growth of democracy, and is an ally of the 
German-Austrian-Turkish type. 

The other remark which I wish to make is that henceforth 
it is extremely important for us as a nation to look earefully 
to our own national ideals and clearly to know what gods 
they are we bow down to, As a nation, we have hitherto 
fondly imagined that it makes very little difference what 
ideas a people entertains; its philosophy of life, its theory 
concerning the ultimate nature of the state, the relation of 
the state to other states and to individuals, we have permit- 
ted ourselves to believe are of little concern. We have run 
helter-skelter after ‘‘practical’’ results and have affected to 
despise mere ‘‘theorizing’’ so long it is only with the greatest 
difficulty that we can realize that, after all is said, it is the- 
ories and ideals which men are willing to fight and die for, 
that these are not of academie interest alone. This Gethse- 
mane through which we are now passing is mereasingly 
opening our eyes to the error of our ways, but I fear we have 
as yet not fully realized the truth in all of its tremendous 
implications. But we must see it clearly and steadily and 
act persistently in the light of it, or we shall find ourselves 
unprepared intellectually to cope with the situation which 
will confront us in the period of reconstruction that must 
inevitably follow upon the heels of devastation and destrue- 
tion that now faces us. For this period of reconstruction 
will demand clear thinking upon fundamentals and definite 
ideas as to what the future we are to build up out of the 
ashes of the present ought to be. It is no less important, 
therefore, that we clarify our national ideals, differentiate 
with unerring judgment between the fundamental and the 
superficial, and hold fast to that which is pure gold, than 
that we drive back the German millions from the plains of 
Flanders. This task rests especially upon the teachers of 
the nation. And it is earnestly to be hoped that they will 
proceed to their task with a vision undazzled by the demand 
for ‘efficiency’ and ‘practicality’ in education which possibly 
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may follow from the intensely and painfully concentrated 
days we are now living through. For, otherwise, there can 
be no guarantee that we ourselves may not end hopelessly 
enmeshed in the self-same Prussian stupidity we are now 
fighting, which knows no God but force and efficiency and no 
morality but expediency. And surely we must see to it that 
our national ideals are worth the price of the blood of our 
sons. 








CONSTANTINOPLE 
By Viraeinia Garrow BULLOCK 


It was on a raw and snowy March morning that I stood 
for the first time beneath the wonderful dome of Saint Sophia, 
and heard from the lips of the Mohammedan priest the more- 
than-five-hundred-year-old prophecy that one day the Turks 
would be driven from Constantinople, and that then the Chris- 
tians would come into their own again. We had been walking 
along the north gallery of that beautiful mosque which Just- 
inian had built to be the grandest church of Christendom, 
when suddenly the attendant paused, and tapping what ap- 
peared to be a massive masonry wall projecting inward be- 
tween two bays, he said, ‘‘See, it is hollow! In the secret 
chamber behind it they are waiting.’’ Then he repeated the 
popular legend that on the day of the fall of the city, May 
29th, 1453, a handful of Christians sought refuge in this 
chamber: and while the slaughter-maddened soldiers of 
Mohammed the Conqueror cut down their countrymen in 
every street and alley of the city, till even the churches ran 
blood and the marble pavement of Saint Sophia was heaped 
with slain, this little band was miraculously saved by an angel 
walling up the door of the chamber. And here they have re- 
mained hidden ever since, sleeping a magical sleep, and here 
they will remain till the day shall come when the Christians 
shall reconquer the city. Then the wall will fall away, and 
they shall awake and come forth to mingle with their fellow 
Christians. And if such a thing were possible, what a strange 
awakening it would be for these old Byzantines of the fif- 
teenth century. There is so much they could teach us of a 
vanished past. But oh, how much more they would have to 
learn ! 

Another legend says that the chosen few who sleep 
in the hidden chamber are the priests who guard what 
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was left of the sacred vessels presented to Saint Sophia by 
the Emperor Justinian. However, the legends are idle tales 
scarcely worth repeating except that the old prophecy that 
one day the Turks are to be driven from Constantinople by 
the Christians, seems to be believed, and to have been be- 
lieved for ages, by almost all classes of Mohammedans; and 
{ frequently heard it referred to, even at a time when the pos- 
ition of the Sick Man of Europe seemed absolutely secure, 
guaranteed, not so much by the Berlin Treaty, as by the 
mutual jealousies of the great Christian Powers. 

After a winter passed in that glorious, sunny city of Cairo, 
followed by a few weeks of a mild Grecian spring, Constanti- 
nople looked particularly gray, cold, and forbidding, as we 
saw it for the first time at early dawn, and from the deck of 
the steamer watched the snow flurries sweeping down between 
us and the minaret-bristling heights of old Stamboul. Some- 
how from childhood I had always cherished the delusion that 
sunshine was the birthright of the East, and that Constanti- 
nople as one of the greatest of Oriental cities must be always 
bathed in radiance. But before that icy March day was over, 
no longer a victim of my delusion, I was ready to believe the 
President of Robert College, on the Bosphorus, when he 
told me that during the winter and early spring the tempera- 
ture of Constantinople averages two degrees colder than that 
of London—colder and I should say bleaker too, for the icy 
winds that sweep down from the Black Sea pierce one to the 
marrow. And an old French lady who had lived for twelve 
years in the Turkish capital, told me that during the whole 
of her long stay she had never known what it was to be really 
comfortable in winter. However, after we were installed at 
the Pera Palace Hotel I can not say that I ever suffered in- 
doors, and after the first bitter day, beyond the frequent bit- 
ing winds whieh rendered our repeated trips up and down 
the Bosphorus anything but agreeable, the fickle climate hur- 
riedly served us one phase after another of her short spring. 
For as the winters are bleak, the springs are fleeting, and the 
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summers long and hot. The European and American resi- 
dents assert that the falls are perfect; and that there is no 
sight in the world more glorious than the Bosphorus reflect- 
ing the pure blue autumn sky and winding its way between 
the vineclad, sun-kissed hills of Europe and Asia. And the 
grapes of Constantinople! Even the French agree that they 
are the best in the world. And though the Turk is forbidden 
by the Koran from indulging in spirituous liquors, the witty 
Parisian, as he watches the grave oriental feasting on the pur- 
ple clusters, will tell you that in Constantinople a Mohamme- 
dan is not to be pitied for he gets his wine after all 





even 
if he does take it in pills. 

What legend-laden, history-famed sights greet the eyes of 
the traveler from the very moment his ship anchors off Serag- 
lio Point!—the point off which so frequently, tradition 
says, during the long centuries of Turkish rule, a boat with 
muffled oars has put out from under the dense shade of the 
eypresses, and steered for mid-stream, bearing a queer, dark 
bundle, dumped at the boatmen’s feet—a sack in which, fet- 
tered and gagged, had been sewed up some faithless or dis- 
earded beauty of the Sultan’s harem. All would be noise- 
less as the little craft sped on till the black waters seemed sud- 
denly to become deeper and blacker. Then two eunuchs 
would rise and heave the sack over the bows. There would 
be a splash, a few bubbles, and all would be over. The black 
eyes of the rising Hoda had banished forever from the Sul- 
tan’s mind all memory of the lost Khadija, 

Farther up the point beneath the walis of the old palace 
stands a huge plane-tree. It was under the shade of this 
same tree that many a deed of violence and murder was 
planned by the Janissaries—that famous military force which 
was first formed by the conscription of every fifth male child 
among the early Christian subjects of the Sultan, but which 
later becoming an hereditary organization, was for centuries 
the bane of the Empire until in 1826 by massaere and hang- 
ing, the corps was completely destroyed. 
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The Seraglio is no longer the home of the Sultan; but onee 
a year he goes there to do homage to the relics of the prophet, 
which are kept there in the treasury together with a wealth 
of gold and precious stones such as one might hope to see 
only in the palace of an oriental potentate. During the 
reign of Abd-ul-Hamid these treasures were shown weekly to 
tourists upon an application for admission on the part of their 
ambassador or minister; but though the permit was always 
freely granted by the Sultan, the required ‘‘tips’’ to the of- 
ficers who unlocked the doors of the treasury amounted to 
about twenty-five dollars. Near the treasury is the imperial 
museum which is open to all upon the payment of a small fee 
—quite a contrast to the ‘‘tips’’ at the treasury. The collec- 
tion which is rather small, though quite interesting, contains 
two wonderfully beautiful Sidonian sareophagi, one of which 
—probably the most exquisite thing of its kind in the world— 
is said to have held the bones of Alexander the Great. 

All the way from Seraglio Point to the Seven Towers and 
the old Byzantine wall, crowning the seven hills of the New 
Rome of the ancients, the Stamboul of today, rises a wealth of 
former churches, monuments and mosques—relies of Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan eivilization—Saint Sophia, the grand- 
est specimen of Christian architecture except perhaps Saint 
Peter’s at Rome, with her great dome and wealth of marbles 
gathered from Ephesus, Ballbee and other famous pagan 
shrines; the mosques, of the Sultan Valide, and of the Sul- 
tans Soliman and Ackmet, considered among the most beauti- 
ful in the world, rearing their graceful minarets high against 
the sky line; the ancient cisterns, some of them vast caverns, 
stretching beneath the very heart of the city, their vaulted 
roofs supported by hundreds of columns; and the Hippo- 
drome, completed by Constantine the Great, and about whieh 
centered the life of the old Byzantine city. Though its 
porticos and statues are gone, there remains an obelisk of 
Thotmes III, three entwined bronze serpents—originally 
erected at Delphi in 479 B. C.—and a masonry obelisk mark- 
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ing the Spina around which raced the chariots of the Blues 
and Grecns in the days of Justinian, 

Though the way is long and rough, there are few drives 
more interesting than that along the old Byzantine wall, 
stretching from the Sea of Marmora to the Golden Horn, a 
wall that for a thousand years defied the assaults of barba- 
rians. A short distance from the Sea of Marmora stands the 
old fortress of the Seven Towers, in the dungeons of which 
the Sultans used to throw the ambassadors of the countries 
upon which they made war. The last foreign envoy to suffer 
this indignity was a French ambassador in 1797. Following 
the old ramparts northward to the Golden Horn, one recalls 
the fearful sieges they have endured, and lastly that sad 
May morning when a people wasted by war and starvation, 
gathered along these walls to fight their last fight; and one 
is glad that the last Emperor of New Rome fell like a hero 
in the thick of the battle. 

As the incoming steamer anchors in the mouth of the 
Golden Horn, the traveler, if he can tear his eyes away from 
the fascinating outline of Stamboul, will see on his right the 
twin cities of Galata-Pera, the European section of Constan- 
tinople—not very picturesque except for the Galata Tower, 
a quaint medieval structure, upon the summit of which day 
and night stands a watchman eternally on the lookout for 
fires. But as the city fire department is notoriously incom- 
petent one cannot say that his watching and warnings do 
much = good. Connecting Galata-Pera with Stamboul 
stretches the Galata Bridge, a pontoon structure, over which 
hourly passes the most wonderful crowd in the world. It 
was over the sides of this bridge that in 1896 the bodies of 
ten thousand murdered Armenians are said to have been 
cast into the sea! T have crossed the great bridges of Cairo, 
Rome, London, Paris and New York, yet nowhere have I 
seen anything like the crowds of human being that throng 
that Galata Bridge: Europeans—or Franks as they are 
called in Turkey—of all nations; Jews of all countries, Le- 
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vantines of all kinds; Montenegrins resembling brigands; 
Kurdish porters, or hamals, bowed beneath inconceivable 
burdens; long booted Cretans; frilled, petticoated Greeks; 
green-turbaned pilgrims from Mecca; dapper Turkish offi- 
cers; broad-shouldered Turkish soldiers; long bearded resi- 
dents of Stamboul; cringing Armenians; negroes of. all 
tribes; venders of all wares; veiled women of all classes, 
from the peasant afoot and the black silk draped merchant’s 
wife to the great pashas’ ladies whose broughams seem 
almost hermetically sealed except for the small air holes 
cut in the windowless doors; while on the box by the coach- 
man sits an ever watchful Sudanese giant of a eunuch ready 
to report to his master any indiscretion of his fair charge, or 
to flog any curious passer-by who may try to catch a glimpse 
of her lovely face. And he will flog too, this watch-dog of 
a eunuch, as an ambassador of one of the great Powers can 
bear witness. 

That an ambassador was whipped by a negro eunuch 
sounds quite extraordinary, but it really happened and very 
naturally. The ambassador was fond of walking and went 
out alone on foot. The street was thronged and the crowd 
jostled him against a Turkish lady’s carriage. The ambas- 
sador had a weakness for pretty women, and the eyes that 
peeped at him from above the filmy folds of the yashmak 
were very black and lovely; so forgetting all prudence he 
tried to get a better view. A moment later he was rolling 
in the dust, and the lady’s eunuch standing over him was 
beating him unmercifully with the carriage whip. As soon 
as the eunuch had finished, the unfortunate envoy picked 
himself up as best he could and hastened to the Sublime 
Porte—which by the way is not a bit sublime—to demand re- 
dress. The Grand Vizier was amazed and horrified to hear 
that the representative of one of the greatest of the Powers 
had met with such treatment; but when he heard the details 
he was still more scandalized at the conduct of the ambassa- 
dor. ‘‘What else could Your Excellency expect?’’ asked 
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the Turkish Premier gravely. ‘‘You were alone and on foot, 
prying upon a lady’s privacy. The eunuch took you for an 
inquisitive nobody, and treated you as such. No one can 
blame him, for he was doing his duty. In future if Your 
Excelleney wishes to avoid trouble, do not look at the ladies 
and take your cavass with you.”’ 

Cavasses are noncommissioned Turkish officers attached 
to embassies, legations and consulates, and charged with the 
protection of the foreign representatives and their families. 
It is said that at the close of the Eighteenth Century, the 
Powers, after the wanton imprisonment of the French am- 
bassador in 1797, demanding some guarantee for the security 
of their envoys, were granted these cavasses. They are gor- 
geous individuals in their gay uniforms with sword and pis- 
tol at their side—like the frog in the fairy tale—and when 
accompanied by one, even a nobody feels like a somebody— 
solely on account of the great deference which the public 
always pays to the cavass. Everybody and everything seems 
to get out of his way—except the dogs. And it is a popular 
belief that this dazzling eavass is bound to cut off the head 
of any one molesting these in his eare; should he fail in 
the discharge of this duty, his own head is forfeited. Certain 
it is that the greatest respect is always paid to those that 
they accompany, and on the morning of August 26th, 1896, 
Ackmed and Mahoud, the two cavasses of the American Min- 
ister, conducted more than one carriage load of hysterical 
tourists in safety through the very thick of the massacre. 

Above the Galata Bridge the Golden Horn gradually 
growing narrower and narrower emerges from the city and 
winding like a ram’s horn through the bare hills studded 
with century old cemeteries, passes the Mosque of Ayub, 
where on the accession of a new sultan takes place the cere- 
mony, not of coronation, but of girding on the new ruler the 
famous sword of Osman, the founder of the race. Beyond 
this mosque the beautiful arm of the sea at last ends or 
rather takes its beginning in the Sweet Waters of Europe, 
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which with the Sweet Waters of Asia form the favorite 
pleasure resorts of the inhabitants of Constantinople. 
There in fine weather all classes of socity may be seen, from 
the great ladies gliding over the shimmering waters in their 
graceful caiques to the venders of Turkish delight, coffee 
and pink lemonade, to humble families squatting on the 
grassy shore. 

The next most. popular pleasure resorts are the sad cypress 
shaded cemeteries where families gather to promenade or 
pienie on the graves of their ancestors. And should the 
stone turban crowning the headstone of some father, brother, 
grandfather or uncle happen to be earved awry, they gloat 
upon the fact as showing that one member of the family at 
least was great enough to be beheaded! Not only surround- 
ing but scattered all through the city are found these grue- 
some pleasure grounds; and nothing impresses one so much 
with the age of Constantinople, as these thousands upon 
thousands of graves—all unkept, even the most recent, over- 
grown with rank grasses, their headstones falling to the right 
and to the left; for though the Turk may love to wander 
near the ashes of his fathers, he never bothers himself about 
caring for their tombs. In fact he seldom cares for or im- 
proves anything—not even his home; as the unpainted, and 
ruinous aspect of the houses of Constantinople bear witness. 
But there is an excuse for the tumbled down condition of the 
houses; as there is a Turkish custom which allows a man to 
let his taxes remain unpaid so long as he does not repair his 
house; but let him begin improvements, and the tax collector 
swoops down upon him, demanding that his long standing 
arrears of taxes be settled at once. So as the Turk has a habit 
of putting off for tomorrow whatever he might do today, and 
moreover as he is almost always hard up, he lets his house go 
unpainted and his taxes unpaid as long as possible. 

Above Pera, overlooking the Bosphorus, stands Yildiz Kiosk, 
for years the favorite residence of the sultans, and about 
which, especially during the reign of Abd-ul-Hamid II, were 
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told tales almost as marvelous as some found in the Arabian 
Nights. But without going into the realms of fiction there 
are plenty of well authenticated stories which are remark- 
able enough according to our western ideas. For instance 
a young Armenian journalist was arrested in his bed at two 
in the morning. Entirely ignorant of his crime, and protest- 
ing his innocence, he was taken at once to Yildiz Kiosk, 
where while awaiting his doom in terror, one of the Sultan’s 
aides came to him to say that His Majesty was reading a 
French novel which was appearing serially in one of the 
evening papers; and as the last instalment had been very 
exciting, the Sultan was unable to sleep until he knew the 
end of the story. So as the young journalist was known 
to be the translator, he had been brought to the Palace to 
finish the translation at once. 

For years Abd-ul-Hamid searcely ever left Yildiz except 
for the ceremony of the Selamlik, when on Friday mornings, 
through streets lined with picked troops, surrounded by 
gorgeously uniformed officers, he drove to the mosque near 
the Palace gate. At this time he was supposed to be acces- 
sible to all of his subjects, ready to receive any petitions of 
the down-trodden or aggrieved. It was a modified survival 
of the audiences given in olden days by oriental rulers at 
the city gate. 

Below Yildiz, on the shores of the Bosphorus, are two 
other imperial palaces, one of which did not cost the Govern- 
ment a cent, as it was paid for by an issue of paper money 
which was repudiated almost as soon as it was put in cireu- 
lation—an incident which shows that when it comes to high 
finance the Turk has not proved himself to be such a barba- 
rian after all. The other palace standing at a point where 
the swift current of the Bosphorus renders navigation near 
the shore very dangerous, is supposed to have served for 
years as the prison of ex-Sultan Murad, the elder brother 
of Abd-ul-Hamid, who was deposed on account of insanity. 
There is an old Turkish proverb which says: ‘‘Better that 
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brothers should be murdered than that the state should be 
torn by civil war.’’ And from the earliest days the custom 
of doing away with all claimants to the throne has been more 
or less practiced by the Sultans of Turkey; but let it be said 
to Abd-ul-Hamid’s credit that he declined to be Sultan until 
he was assured that his brother’s life would be spared. 

Across the Bosphorus from Constantinople, on the shores 
of Asia Minor, stands Scutary, near the site of the ancient 
Chalcedon, the ‘‘City of the Blind.’’ Here the chief points 
of interest are the extensive Turkish cemeteries, the Ameri- 
ean Girls’ School, the mosque of the Howling Dervishes, the 
English cemetery, in which sleep many of the soldiers of the 
Crimean war, and greatest of all, the Florence Nightingale 
barracks-hospital, where the noble English woman, the 
**Cheering Angel,’’ by her unselfish devotion to the wounded 
and dying won the love and gratitude of the civilized world. 
This hospital is situated upon the heights and commands a 
glorious view of the Sea of Marmora, of the Princes’ Is- 
lands, and, if the day is fair, of the snow-clad, mist-capped 
summit of the Mysian Olympus. As the traveler gazes 
upon this wonderfully beautiful landscape, he remembers 
that he is looking down upon ancient Bithynia, the birth- 
place of the fair Antinous and the scene of Hannibal’s sui- 
cide. 


From Constantinople to the Black Sea a trip up the Bos- 
phorus is but a succession of delights, snowy palaces set 
deep in lovely gardens, picturesque villages, the Tower of 
Leander, the two grim fortresses of Mahommed the Con- 
queror, ‘‘Rumili Hissar and Anatoli Hissar,’’ the mouth of 
the Sweet Waters of Asia, the favorite summer resort of the 
ambassadors, gay Therapia, and last of all that glimpse of 
the misty north seen across the ‘‘dangerous breakers of the 
Euxine.’’ And looking upon these beautiful shores who ean 
fail to reeall the role that this great water way has played 
in myth and history? Here Jason sacrificed to the gods, here 
Darius built a bridge of boats, here Godfrey of Bouillon 
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camped in 1096, and here almost in our own time passed the 
‘gallant six hundred.’’ 

Though perhaps it is true that no citizen of the western 
world ean ever truly love Constantinople, yet no one can 
stay there any length of time without feeling the poignant 
charm of this strange city, where the Orient and the Oecident 
go hand in hand, where have flourished in turn Classic, By- 
zantine, and Mohammedan civilization, and where the beau- 
tiful, the brutal, the ideal, and the horrible are now so inex- 
pliecably blended. 

But will she ever remain so, this sphinx-like city of the 
Near East, or will the old prophecy be fulfilled and will the 
Christians coming into their own again, purge away the 
bad and restore the good until she becomes what Constan- 
tine designed that she should be, a city mightiest among the 
mighty ? 
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In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence. 
NorRTHANGER ABBEY. 


IN A MOONSHINE COVE 


We were jolting down the slope from the gap in a sickly 
sunlight. The way was tortuous and torturous. No one 
before in western North Carolina had ever dared to drive a 
single horse over those rocky declivities. In spite of my 
companion, H’s, utmost efforts, Jim, our dapple bay, would 
walk in the path by the rut and drag the light wagon con- 
taining our camping outfit over every stone and boulder in 
the vicinity. On this particular morning | applied the brake 
with might and main, for a swerve to the left would precip- 
itate us down the mountain side in which the road was 
gashed. 

‘‘If we were to meet any one here,’’ remarked H., ‘‘I’d 
just have to turn ground-hog and burrow under.’’ 

We rounded one of the innumerable sharp curves. We 
started to bump down a straight shoot of a hundred yards 
when a warning voice arrested us in mid-career. Ahead in a 
curve at a spring were three wagons loaded with lumber. 
‘*Stay whar ve air!’’ called the leader again. We looked 
anxiously at the road. It seemed hopeless. At length we 
estimated that there was a possibility a dozen yards ahead. 
We got out. H. carefully Jed Jim toward the edge. I 
stumbled along over the pokeweed, endeavoring to hold the 
brake tight. Even after we stopped I continued to force it 
against the wheel lest a start by Jim send us hurtling below. 
The leading driver used three horses abreast, yet with ap- 
parent ease he made the far one climb the opposite bank 
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to pass us. He then turned back a pair of blue eyes in a fair 
face decorated with a two days’ growth of reddish beard. 

‘‘How d’y’ do?’’ was his greeting as he took off his hat 
and ran his fingers through shaggy blond hair. 

‘*How to do,”’ we replied. 

‘‘Whar be you-uns a goin’?’’ 

‘Why, I’m hunting a man named Bobbie Brownell,”’ said 
H. 

‘‘I’m Robert Brownell,’’ he declared with a touch of dig- 
nity. 

‘*Well, I wanted to go down to your place and camp 
about a week. We want to fish and hunt bears, and I under- 
stand you’re a good bear hunter.’’ This was uttered in H’s 
grand style. We were amply supplied with fishing-tackle, to 
be sure, but not a gun or a revolver or a single cartridge 
could have been found anywhere in the wagon. I was not 
surprised that Brownell looked at us again more quizzically. 

‘*The’ ain’t much bar-huntin’ this season o’ the year, but 
you-uns just drive right up. My boy ‘ll show you’uns some 
place to camp. Just make youh-selves to hum. If ’d a 
knowed you-uns ’s a comin’ I wouldn’t a set out. But Ul 
be back to-morrer evenin’. Jes make you-selves to hum.’’ 

Surely the hospitality of the South and of the mountains 
could no farther go. When we too had drunk from the spark- 
ling pool at the curve, H. vowed that we should have no 
lunch until we reached Brownell’s. At two o’clock, how- 
ever, he eagerly turned out of the road to devour some hard- 
boiled eggs and bread and butter and apple-sauce. We were 
only three miles from our destination, but— 


Well, the equal of that boggy lane is simply not in the 
universe. It is eut out of the rhododendron thicket through 
the primeval forest along a creek, which it crosses thirteen 
times. Those fords are memorable. The water swirled 
round Jim’s legs and foamed about the spokes of the wheels. 
The wagon tilted this way and that over the scattered bould- 
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ers. But after nobly straining, Jim drew the wagon high 
and dripping on the opposite bank. 

I crossed on every variety of rustic footbridge. The first 
was a giant poplar trunk hewn flat on the upper side so 
that one’s footing was secure. The second was an equally 
immense chestnut, whose deeply ridged bark was supposed 
to furnish a safe and sane viaduct, but the drizzle that began 
to fall reduced your speed thereon to painful slowness. You 
watched the water boil and spout over some jutting ledges 
only five feet below. You reflected that wetting your watch 
might deprive you of all knowledge of meal time. The third 
bridge was a smali maple, lying just as it had been felled. 
It joined high banks above a darting, arrowy current that 
lured the eye inevitably from the straight and narrow path 
of safety. At the next crossing a titanic poplar had become 
uprooted and lay sprawling down the stream. A second !og 
hewn flat completed the passage to the tangled thicket on the 
bank. The fifth was a beech which in the days of its youth 
had been blown prostrate, but with admirable aspiration it 
had sent numerous branches straight toward the zenith. 
From branch to branch you could move with ease, but the 
top or end was swinging in mid-air some four feet from a 
flat stone, on which, if you had the agility of a cat, you were 
reasonably sure to land. Thence you could proceed by step- 
ping stones to the slippery earth near the roadside. 

The road was more adventurous than the fords or the foot- 
bridges. The trees rose on each side to shut off all currents 
of air. The steady drizzle merely kept us in a Turkish bath. 
The lumber wagons had left no bottoms to the bogs. H. 
would go hopping and leaping ahead, guiding Jim by the 
bridle or the shaft or merely by a voice of stern command 
or impreeation. I would pick my way in the rear to rescue 
the pieces from utter loss. The unremitting pull of the mud 
. made necessary frequent stops, which became longer and 
longer. The mire often came to the hubs. Sometimes the 
wheels would find unsuspected support on one side, thus 
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threatening to pitch all our effects inextricably into the mid- 
dle of the road and make it a veritable slough of despond. 

In a blink of sunshiny weather at six we pulled up under 
a towering black walnut beside an ancient tub mill. Earl, a 
boy of fourteen in cap and blue overalls, met us at the gate 
and welcomed us as if we were entering our native country 
and our own natural home, which we might enter unan- 
nouneed. In half an hour, to the admiring comments of 
Earl, we had pitched our tent in a meadow near the barn, 
had secured milk, butter, and eggs for ourselves, and had 
provided a dry stall filled with fragrant timothy hay for 
Jim. 

The brook proved so unexpectedly full of trout and the 
daily rains so interminable that we camped there for ten 
days. No sportsmen ever penetrate into that valley. Yet 
the creek is a fine brawling stream pouring over boulders, 
whirling in eddies, or lying motionless in pools,—in short, 
providing a thousand haunts for speckled and the rainbow 
trout. Off at a little distance it would rumble in a manner of 
its own. It deceived us on the way in. It deceives even the 
natives. One night at ten a youth of sixteen passed our 
tent. In the midst of his conversation he paused and list- 
ened. ‘‘What’s that?’’ he asked. 

“Tt sounds like a wagon,’’ said H. 

‘‘The’ ain’t no wagons this time o’ night,’’ replied the 
mountaineer. 

“Yes, sir,’’ repeated H., not to be disputed, ‘‘that’s a 
wagon with an empty bed.”’ 

We listened again. Sure enough, nothing could be more 
like a wagon. But we decided at length that it was only the 
creek. 


’ 


During those ten days we became intimate with the deni- 
zens of that little valley, to the number of thirteen, includ- 
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ing all the women, children, and infants. I should like to make 
one exception. We were never introduced to the Masons. They 
lived three-quarters of a mile away from the Brownells in a 
tiny one-rcom eabin of rough logs sitting far back from the 
road. <A big red rooster mounted guard on a front porch. 
Across a trickling branch were a forge and rustic blacksmith 
shop. Farther on was a wheelwright’s shop, and a spring 
house, and beyond all loomed a spacious barn providing 
eight stalls. The Masons had been unfortunate. Mrs. Mason 
had died years before. The boy, growing up through the 
slow years in lonely toil to eighteen, then fell from an apple 
tree, striking in the small of his back on a stone and partially 
paralyzing both legs. His arms were still strong. He man- 
aged to ride to the cornfield and work all day with his father. 
Partly because of this extraordinary industry and partly be- 
cause they didn’t belong to the Brownell clan, we saw little 
of them. 

The morning after our arrival I was crouching on a broad 
stone in the branch, scouring the pots and the pans and the 
pewter, when a slender, wizened: man, seemingly fifty but 
actually sixty-five, appeared at my side. Under his boyish 
slouch hat I saw rather high cheek bones, gray eyes, a rag- 
ged mustache, and on his chin sparse straggling whiskers of 
a week’s growth. In the splash and spray of the flume by the 
mill I could not surmount the difficulties presented by his 
dialect, but on his later calls at the tent I found him both 
an intelligible and an interesting character. 

One morning he asked if we were expecting a ‘‘perlces.’’ 
I wondered why the police should be seeking us and why 
he should be furnishing this kindly warning. The ‘‘perlees’’ 
turned out to be a valise or suit-case. His grandfather was 
an Indian. Possibly on this account he is the only man we 
met in the mountains who had scaled Guyot. He aecomp- 
lished the feat while guiding a party of surveyors running 
the state line between North Carolina and Tennessee, some 
of whom were lost in a fog in the Balsams for three days 
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and nearly perished of cold and hunger. He now serves as 
ranger for lumber companies prospecting in the Great Smoky 
region. Somewhere in the high forests he knows the location 
of a gold mine. But so intensely does he share the moun- 
taineer suspicion of the outsider, the ‘‘furriner,’’ that the 
secret will be buried with his bones. He cherishes all the 
ignorance that breeds distrust. He can thread his way 
through the mountains that look down on ‘Luftee (Ocono- 
luftee), Catalooche, and Big Creek. But his wild stabs at 
the government map showed that he could not read a single 
word. 

I took his picture one hazy day. He had never seen a 
eamera before in all his sixty-five vears and went about tell- 
ing of the event like a child with his first whistle. In that 
picture he holds a string of fish. It was the first he had 
caught in a twelvemonth, yet he felt it a great hardship 
when the lumberman for whom he caught them did not 
appear and he had to eat the eateh himself. He had heard 
that there was a man named Wilson serving as president, 
but that there was such a candidate as Hughes running 
against him seemed an incomprehensible bit of news. He 
was astonished that the ‘‘trembling’’ had not affected New 
York. I could not recall the event. How long ago was it? 
He was surprised at the question. It had happened only 
two or three months before. It had muddied a good many 
springs and some had gone plum dry, and in some places new 
ones had broken out. I must remember it. Of that greater 
cataclysm shaking the foundations of Europe he had received 
only some confused rumors much like the flickering memory 
of battles long ago described in some fairy tale of our child- 
hood. 

The Indians and the white men were formerly less ami- 
eable. Earl’s grandfather, who is now little over sixty, once 
had a dispute with a red-skin in the “Luftee valley. The 
Indian vowed vengeance. Learning that Mr. Brownell 
would be returning home on a certain afternoon, he lay in 
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wait at the pass. The wary mountaineer glimpsed him rais- 
ing his arm in act to hurl a hawkbill—a kind of heavy hunt- 
ing knife with a blade some eight inches long. With marve- 
lous agility he dodged behind a hemlock, into which the blade 
struck deep, and in the twinkling of an eye shot his assailant 
through the head. So great was and still is the solitude of 
that region that it was months before the tribe found the 
remains of the brave. The author of his fate they appar- 
ently have never discovered. 


The region has not entirely lost its ancient character. The 
first afternoon of our sojourn, when the ground was soaked 
with the continual rain of the day but the heavens were mo- 
mentarily flooded with sunshine, a ‘‘husky,’’ hulking young 
fellow sauntered up to the log by which I was kindling a fire. 
His conversation was of bears and bear hunting and bear 
dogs. To prove that Fly, one of Bobbie Brownell’s pack, 
was not so unfaltering in pursuit as she had been painted, he 
detailed the close of a fight. He had just concluded with the 
statement, ‘‘And Uncle John got thar jest in time ter shoot 
the bar before it sta’ted down,’’ when this John Brownell 
emerged from the corn patch. 

‘*T understand you’re a bear hunter, too,’’ I ventured in 
the hope of securing further entertainment. 

‘*No, I hain’t,’’ he asseverated. ‘‘I never seed a live bar 
in m’ life.’’ 

Not knowing what family difference might arise from this 
lack of consonance, I immediately broached the weather as a 
safer topic of conversation. At dusk Hugh, the hulking 
young fellow, himself passed through the cornfield, a jug 
under his arm, bound for the heights across the creek. In a 
jungle of ‘‘mountain laurel’’ was hidden his ‘‘blockade”’ 
still, the product of which we tasted more than once during 
our stay. Hugh made a pretense of farming. A tiny patch 
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of oats lent some color to the pretense. He at first, with the 
wariness characteristic of the mountaineer, declared that he 
had never seen a still. At Jength he made the astonishing 
confession that he knew a man who once ran a still. He even 
promised to see if he could get permission for us to photo- 
graph it. Our request seemed simple enough, but we later 
rued the day we preferred it. 

Hugh lived with his uncle, who was at the same time his 
father-in-law. At this common habitation, a rickety plank 
cabin, Hugh kept two pigs of the same litter, one of insult- 
ing size, a hundred pounds, a mountain towering above his 
brother, who was a runt of barely ten pounds. I inquired into 
the cause of this disparity. ‘‘I picked um up one dark night 
yan side o’ the ridge befo’ they wuz weaned, and one of um’s 
never been right peart since.’’ Evidently the first owner un- 
derstood that this cove is one of those nooks where, as every- 
one declares, the ‘‘law don’t reach that fur back, nohow!”’ 

John, the uncle-father-in-law, was thirty-five, with a 
daughter eighteen and a son Brown, seventeen. His only 
occupation was wandering about with a hickory staff in his 
hand and a fiery red beard covering his face, ostensibly look- 
ing for cows out at pasture on the ridges night about. Some- 
how he never found those cows. He was puzzled. Cows 
sometimes wandered off. But you always found them some- 
time,—either the eareass or leastwise the bones. ‘‘But they 
do say,’’ he concluded, ‘‘as how sometimes no traces ever is 
found. It ‘pears mighty strange.’’ These remarks were 
dictated by mountain slyness. John had been convicted of 
theft only a few years before and was now worrying about 
detection on a more serious charge. 

His cousin Bobbie is the wealthy man of the cove. Mrs. 
Brownell is consequently the first lady of the land. She 
wears shoes. In other respects all the neighbors acknowl- 
edge she is a model. No matter what the weather she chases 
the cows over a ten-acre pasture in order to milk them. To 
erect stalls for the cattle would be thriftless, and to milk 
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under a shed Sybaritic. She tosses the hay when the sun 
shines. Of course she does all the housework, and when 
there is company she never thinks of sitting down to the 
table. In one point she is unique. She holds a remarkable 
ascendaney over her husband. She maintains a separate ex- 
chequer from the sale of butter and eggs. Bobbie frequently 
avers that she is the best woman in the world or she would 
have killed him long ago. The assertion is not unfounded. 
Bobbie is famous in the region chiefly as a connoisseur of 
**hlockade’’ whiskey. Besides, Earl is his son but not hers. 
He was born before the marriage. When he was five he and 
his mother came to live at the place. That was the first Mrs. 
Brownell knew of Earl’s existence. She soon detected fea- 
ture’s in the mother’s conduct not altogether admirable. 
Earl, however, has remained with his father. It must be 
conceded, too, that Earl is made to obey Mrs. Brownell im- 
plicitly. 

Brownell hath great possessions. He counts seven head 
of horses, and forty cattle, and three hundred steep acres, of 
which fifty are in cultivation in corn. Yes, I nearly forgot 
the five hounds. That would be unpardonable. The spoils of 
a bear hunt are allotted in proportion to the number of dogs 
participating. He is a man of only medium size but of great 
strength and endurance, and he revels in the exertions of, 
the chase. He would lie by the hour on the ground near 
our camp-fire and relate incidents in his various hunts, 
simply and modestly, but with keen joy in the reminiscen- 


ces. 
* * * 


At supper time one evening the rain, after showering 
all day, began to descend in torrents. Earl and I retreated 
to the tent, and even H., after completing the cleaning of 
some fish, accepted Brownell’s invitation to take supper up 
at the house. There was not a window in that mansion of 
five rooms that did not have a pane or more replaced with 
eardboard. But in a huge fire-place in the front room was 
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a flapping flame that made one forget all else but its cheer. 
Besides, Brownell had a quart of a more potent influence, 
three or four drinks of which I perforce accepted since only 
this courtesy would permit him to continue his potations. 
During these manoeuvers he vigilantly kept the door into 
the dining-room closed, under the delusion that Mrs. Brown- 
ell would know nothing of his indulgence. 

The dining-room had suffered from the dampness. In fact, 
an extensive leak in the roof had by constant dripping almost 
converted the floor to a pool. The loft, we were informed, 
contained the shingles and lumber for repairing the roof,— 
indeed, had contained them for fifteen years. Such is the 
thrift of the mountaineer. His wife, however, had displayed 
greater energy. The walls were most astonishingly papered 
with colored covers from Comfort, and pages exhibiting 
simpering young ladies stiffly wearing various styles of some 
cloak and suit house. 

Brownell developed early in the meal an extreme cheer- 
fulness. He volubly moved the date of the ‘‘trembling’’ or 
earthquake from May to the preceding week in July. Mrs. 
Brownell laughed heartily at his pertinacity, but maintained 
her original statement as sturdily yet as pleasantly as any 
other lady in the land. Probably there is not another home 
in the mountains where this scene could be enacted. She 
began to fill his buttermilk glass with sweet milk. At the 
first sip he wanted to know why. A single look from her as 
he glanced down the table settled the question. He there- 
after drank sweet milk. He confessed the next day that she 
got the better of him after we left by declaring that he had 
talked foolishly. ‘‘ Yes, sir; that got the best of me. I never 
get so drunk I’m not a gentleman!”’ 


On our last Sunday noon we learned that there was one 
thing Brownell wanted,—a Thermos bottle. We had told 
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him of the virtues of ours. He marveled. He would like 
one for his long lumber hauls. 

**Yes,’’ I assented, ‘‘it will keep coffee hot all day.’’ 

‘*Coffee!’’ he replied with ill-disguised pity for my sim- 
plicity. ‘‘I ean get all the coffee I want home. I’d take 
some of this here blockade whiskey !’’ 

We detected the hint but calmly paid him in full for pas- 
turage and hay in anticipation of departure on the morrow. 
He at once promised each of us before we left a drink from 
the best still in the mountains, unless his caller of the morn- 
ing had beaten him to it. It was evident that this caller 
had been generous. Our host lay on the fresh green grass 
in the golden sunshine and told us the full history of Earl. 
He ceased only when called in to dinner by one of the drivers 
who had returned for a further load of lumber. He remarked 
that it was slow business hauling four hundred thousand feet 
of the yellow poplar which a single twenty-five horse- 
power mill in the open had sawed up. The road down the 
creek, he reported, had been settled by the last hard rains. 
We decided instantly to change our plans. Instead of leav- 
ing the next day, we would leave that very afternoon. By 
three o’clock everything was on the wagon. Jim was nearly 
harnessed when a rain storm swept down on us like a wolf on 
the fold. It poured for two hours. It drizzled for another 
two. Then it merely threatened. Our camping place was 
flooded. Our food we had buried in the wagon under the 
outfit. We decided to eat supper at the house and to sleep 
there in order to get an early start. The lumber wagons 
were to leave at three in the morning. We counted on getting 
away as soon as it was light. 

At supper time Brownell did not appear. One of the 
drivers was also absent. We nevertheless ate our fish and 
potatoes and rice and sodden cornbread and more sodden 
apple pie in a leisurely not to say lugubrious manner. We 
were trying the wild brown honey made from the tulip tree 
when a chorus of shouting drew our eyes to the barn. The 
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whole clan was there, including Bert and Willie from across 
the ridge. Hugh raised on high a broken camp stool and 
shattered it to bits on the remains of our back log. We be- 
came interested at once. Out we marched. John was hardly 
able to stand. He was most cordial. He was never tired of 
assuring us that he was for us, right or wrong, dead or alive. 
One minute he had been drunk for forty years. The next, 
he vociferously protested that he had never in his life before 
been drunk. Brown was merely humorous. Hugh was bent 
on playing pranks. 

The group drifted to the house. John insisted on dancing 
a jig to the accompaniment of his son on the banjo,—and in 
some miraculous manner actually did so. Brown then emu- 
lated his sire in so limber a manner as revealed him own 
brother to a jumping jack. Brownell and the driver now 
appeared, both at themselves but both becoming more and 
more satisfied with life. For the next two hours we watched 
the typical relaxation of the mountain coves. A driver at 
one point told me that he was always a peaceable man, but 
that he never allowed anybody (an allusion to him of the 
ruddy beard) to run over him. Thereupon he whipped out 
from his hip pocket a jacknife with a blade fully six inches 
long. It had a vicious point and was whet as bright as silver. 
Fortunately he began to feel drowsy and was soon piloted 
to bed. Brown showed a signal indifference to his father’s 
plight. Though only seventeen, he had seen his hirsute pro- 
genitor in a similar state of insensibility a score of times 
before. Even Willie the twelve-year-old was slightly tipsy. 
Slowly the group gravitated along the road toward John’s 
cabin. He fell from a foot-log full length into the stream, 
but even that baptism did not revive him. H. and I finally 
dropped to sleep on an ill-smelling mattress of hay. 
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It was six when we ate breakfast with the drivers and Mr. 
Brownell. We drove out of the front gate at eleven minutes 
before seven. I noticed that my suit-case was split above the 
lock, but we were in such a rush to leave that I forgot to ask 
any questions. We reached the mouth of the creek at a 
quarter of eight—marvelous performance. We climbed 
again a steep and narrow road over a high pass. At half 
past eight that night we stopped in the ugly outskirts of a 
little town twenty miles away. We were so weary that we 
tumbled into our cots as soon as we had gulped down our 
dinner. 

Next day H. climbed Guyot while I remained in camp to 
look after Jim and to investigate the laundry facilities of 
the neighborhood. On opening my suit-case I missed my 
camera. My films too were gone. So was my toilet case and 
all it contained. Even a tape-measure for laying off dis- 
tances for photographs had disappeared. I examined the 
suit case. It had not been locked. It had been opened. 
The operation of the thumb-catech was beyond the slender 
ingenuity of the thieves. But the top corners had been 
wrenched back so that the missing articles could be removed 
through the apertures. Only their ignorance had saved all 
our funds, common currency of the country in a bill-book 
stuck in the flap for shirts. I inferred that Brown and 
Hugh had, in the antie disposition of the spree, removed 
these effects. I wrote Mr. Brownell, politely suggesting that 
he might feel disposed to forward them to Hot Springs or 
Boone. 

H. returned in the gathering gloom at about nine. He was 
grieved to hear that I had written. ‘‘The mountain people 
are the most honest people in the world,’’ he declared. ‘‘Be- 
sides, these people have known me, and I’m sure there is not 
one of them would touch a thing we have. I am sorry you 
have hurt Mr. Brownell’s feelings in this unfortunate man- 
ner.’’ 
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I climbed White Face the next day. About half past four 
I returned. Up at our camp H. was sitting in earnest con- 
versation with a man wearing a melodramatic villain’s 
moustache and the spectacles of a dull but kindly paterfam- 
ilias. I was only half-way up the slope when H. called out: 

‘*Well, they cleaned me out entirely !”’ 

It developed that the thieves (‘‘skunks,’’ H. now desig- 
nated them with vitriolic emphasis) had lighted our own lan- 
tern, had extracted what they could from my case, had 
ealmly opened H.’s and removed his watch and his safety 
razor and all that was his except the clothing, had examined 
the front box in the wagon and appropriated a fine carbo- 
rundum stone and some matches and all the fishing tackle. 
They had then inspected a rear box with more than curious 
eare and had extracted the Thermos bottle and a bread knife 
which, though a little too pliant, might be useful in a fray. 
Everything had been rearranged almost as we had packed it, 
so that no loss could be noted during our hasty departure. 
They knew we would never travel back over that boggy 
road. 

Moreover, they would thereby be safe. No camera or films 
would bear testimony to their illicit activities, the source 
of their periodic joy. That ineradicable suspicion of the 
‘*furriner,’’ the dread that the law might stretch that far 
back, had saved them once more, they felt. 

Who was the comic-opera villain to whom H. was earnestly 
talking? He was the deputy sheriff, and H. was furnishing 
him a list so that his erstwhile friends, the most honest peo- 
ple in the world, might be brought to justice as ‘‘skunks”’ 
and scoundrels. 
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